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It is indeed but rarely that a friend is found who 


-| Many a man suffers sadly through the disclosure of 


A more important question than How many | 


scholars come to our Sunday-school? is-How much 
good do the scholars carry from our Sunday-school ? 
A full school is well enough in its way; but a full 
schular is better. 


In view of the wide-spread interest in the “Pro- 
phetic Conference” held in New York last week, 
we are glad to lay before our readers a statement 
of its purpose and a sketch of its proceedings, by so 
sensible and so devout a member of the Conference 
as the Rey. Dr. A. J. Gordon, of Boston. 


| 6 


| persons used to talk freely to each.other, and then 


| woma can kepe a counsaill well enough. For thoughe 


A suggestive lesson is to be noted in the instan- | 


taneous photographs, now becoming familiar, which 
represent a horse in motion. 


the fastest animal as he flies by. These pictures are 
very different from the ordinary drawings of the 
swift horse, or even from the impression he makes 
upon the unaided eye. 
we seem to see, in each of these quickly delineated 
attitudes, nothing but awkwardness and weakness. 
Yet it is but a combination of these seemingly imper- 
fect acts which makes possible the swiftness and 
beauty of the motion which we so much admire. That 
which is by itself rude and imperfect, is often a part 
of a rounded and perfect whole. 


A person never knows just when his influence is 
exerted for good or for evil, or how lasting it is to be 
in its effects. Influence is a thing which is not un- 
born in infancy, nor lost in old age. In one of his 


By an ingenious con- | 
trivance, the artist is enabled to catch a picture of | 


Instead of grace and strength, | 


_made a mistake, and the sooner they retract it the 

| better.” 

most effective works, Robert Browning tells how a' International lessons is endangered by the plan 
? 


| It requires good judgment on his part, as well as 
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pure and happy little peasant girl, in her endeavor | 
to spend a pleasant holiday, all unconsciously | 
influences, at most critical times, persons of whose 
greatness and supposed happiness she stands in awe, 
and in whose hands her very life and fortune lie. 
Two of them are murderers; one is a pretender ; 
another, a conspirator ; ancther, a bishop tempted to 
sin. The innocent songs of the happy little girl 
prove to each a warning or a monition of punish- 
ment, so that the lives of all are utterly changed by 
this unconscious child, who goes to bed wondering 
whether she ever could do any good or evil to per- 
sons whom she deemed so great. The tale is a pretty | 
one, but there is no need to seek for such records of | 
influence in the works of poets or romancers. Every | 
one’s life is one continued influence upon other peo- 
ple’s lives, in ways known and unknown. 


One of the extremest reaches of friendship is the 
trusting your friend unhesitatingly with your confi- 
dences—speaking to him at all times on all themes 
without any fear that he will betray or misuse the 
privacies thus committed to him. Many a man can 
be trusted with your purse, or your life, or your 
honor, who cannot be trusted with your confidences. 
He would not intentionally defraud or defame you; | 
he would perhaps risk his reputation or his life to | 
guard yours; but he will thoughtlessly speak to | 
others of that which you have told him as your | 
friend, and which no one but himself ought to know. 





van be safely and always trusted in this direction. 


unvarying thoughtfulness and absolute fidelity, to 
make him worthy of such restful trust on your part. 


his confidences by one who claims and really intends 
to be his truest and best friend. In fact, the very 
term “ meant originally persons who were 
“of kin together through God,” and it was applied to 
‘sponsors for an infant in baptism.” 


. ~ ,») 
ZOss1ps 


Because such 


about each other, on the strength of their spiritual 
relationship, their manner of betraying confidences— 
or “counsaills”’—came to be called “gossipping.” 
As Sir Thomas More says: “Yes, yes, quod I, a 


she tell a gossippe she telleth it but in counsayle yet, 
nor that gossippe to her gossip neither, and so when 
all the gossippes in the towne know yt, yet it is but 
counsayle yet.” He who can always speak freely to 
a friend without the necessity of cautioning him not 
to mention this thing or that to another, has a friend 
whom he can trust absolutely. He who would prove 
himself a faithful friend must have always a care for 
his friend’s wishes and welfare in the use he makes 
of what he has learned of or from that friend. One 





of the truest tests of his friendship is his treatmentt of | 
his friend’s confidences. 


Only because the matter has an interest to the | 
general Sunday-school public do we again refer to | 
the question of the best method of raising money to 
meet the necessary expenses of the International 
Lesson Committee. The Advance asserts that, on 
this point, “the International Executive Committee 


It even thinks that the whole system of 
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which this “Committee lately proposed, and which 
The Sunday School Times, in a momentary loss of 
discretion, urged with so much feeling.” Its further 
declaration is, that “the plan (it was proposed in the 
form of a threat) was that the Lessons Committee 
should copyright the lessons, and peddle them out to 
publishers of lesson helps, so that this Committee 
might get money enough to defray their own expen- 
ses!” Now there are several slight errors in these 
statements of The Advance. In the first place, we 
did not urge the plan thus described with “much 
feeling.” In the second place, we did not urge it at 
all. In the third place, we did not approve of it as 
even expedient. In the fourth place, the International 
Executive Committee did not propose it—or any- 
thing resembling it. There are several minor errors 
in the facts and deductions of The Advance, to which 
it is unnecessary to call special attention in view of 
these corrections. Moreover, The International 
Lesson Monthly joins issue with our alleged state- 
ment that “it has ever been a serious question how to 
secure to this [ Lesson] Committee a return of the actual 
cash outlay for personal expenses.” Its editor, Mr. 
Jacobs, thinks that that serious question was settled 
very early by the Lesson Committee itself. As our 
statement was that “it has even”—not ever— been 
a serious question,” all the comments of Mr. Jacobs 
based on his misreading of an important word are 
simply irrelevant. The International Executive Com- 
mittee has been strangely misrepresented by some of 
the Chicago periodicals. We think it right, there- 
fore, to call public attention to the facts in the case. 
In our opinion, those journals which have been led 
into incorrect statements on the subject have “ made 
a mistake, and the sooner they retract it the better ;” 
although we do not make this suggestion “in form of 
a threat.” 


THE POWER OF PLAIN SPEECH. 

When a man is in dead-earnest, he is pretty sure to 
express himself in the plainest as well as the most 
vigorous speech. He has got something to say, and 
he says it. He wants somebody else to understand 
what he thinks, or how he feels, about this thing, and 
he talks so that there shall be no danger of his being 
misunderstood. If, on the other hand, he merely has 
a speech to make, and wants to gain the credit of 
ability or of eloquence through its making, he is 
likely to use long words and hard ones, and take a 
roundabout way of giving his views on the subject 
in hand. 

In fact, there is no fairer test of a man’s sincerity 
and earnestness than the plainness of his speech— 
the simplicity and directness of his language ; his 
use of well-understood words in an emphatic manner. 
If aman should ring your door-bell at midnight, 
and when you asked through the window what he 
wanted, should deliberately reply: “It has become 
my imperative duty, as a humanitarian, to impart to 
you, at this unseasonable hour, the unpleasant and 
startling information that your edifice is in imminent 
peril of speedy conflagration,’—you might well doubt 
if he were telling the truth; and you would be very 
sure that he cared little whether you believed him 
or not. But if the man should pull your bell- 
knob as if he wanted to jerk it off, and while doing 
so yell out, “ Fire! fire! Turn out here! You're 
all afire!” you would know that he was in earnest ; 
and that, at all events, he thought you were in danger, 
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and wanted you to think so. If when you called on 


a friend after along absence he should approach you 
with a stately tread, and say, in measured tones, that 
it was with exceeding pleasure that he was again 
privileged, amid the mutations and uncertainties of 
time, to behold with his natural vision the friend 
and companion of his earlier days, from whom he 
had been separated with profound regret, you would 
have no such beliefin his hearty earnestness as you 
would if he jumped from his chair, and called out, 
“ Well, now, old fellow! This is good for sore eyes.” 
So, also, in all ordinary conversation among men, As 
a rule, the longer it takes for a man to say what he 
feels or thinks, the less importance attaches to his 
expressions when they are fairly out; the more words 
there are in a statement of his opinion—the less 
meaning. 

It is much the same in the higher realms of thought 
and speech asin the lower. When a good lawyer is 
bent on convincing a jury of the justice of his case 
he says what he means, in the most direct and concise 


spectators in the court-room, or those who read the 
report of his speech in the newspapers, that he is a 
very eloquent man, he invariably gives more atten- 
tion to his rhetoric than to his argument; and all 


that he gains in reputation as an orator he loses in | 


effectiveness as an advocate. It is very easy to know 
from a lawyer's style of address when the chief thing 
he is after is a verdict. 
makes plain his purpose as well as his meaning. And 
the same truth prevails in the pulpit as at the bar. 
Wien a minister wants to arouse his people, or to 
persuade them, or to convince them of a truth which 
he holds precious, he goes right at it. His every word 
tells in that direction. 
simpler language than when he thinks he has a great 
sermon to preach, or a reputation to make or to sus- 
tain. 

[t matters little whether the moving power with 
the -peaker be thought or feeling; just iu proportion 
as the man is full of it, and is determined to bring 
others to his way of looking at the subject, dues he 
become plain and emphatic instead of rhetorical and 
diffuse ; and to the same extent does he gain in power 
and eifect.veness, 
felt how superior in force is the language of the street 
to that of the academy. . . . The speech of men in 
the street is strong; nor can you mend it by what is 
salled parliamentary. . . . The power of such speech 
is that it is perfectly understood by all ; and 1 believe 
it to be true that when any orator at the bar or sen- 
ate rises in his thought he descends in his language. 
That is, when he rises to any height of thought or of 
passion, he comes down to anear level with the ear of 
all his audience.” 
that “ 


Anc Horatio Seymour reminds us 
Dr. Johnson loved long words, but when he 
wrote in wrath to Lord Chesterfield, he broke away 
from the fogs and clouds and roar of his five-syllable 
terms, and went at his lordship in a way so terse and 
sharp, that all can see that he felt what he said.” 

A man who is never emphatic in language is not 
one whom you can depend on in an emergency. If 
he cannot say “ Get out !” and say it as if he meant 
it, he would be of little use when a strange dog was 
coming in at your door. If he could never say “ Hands 
of!” with his whole soul in his voice, he would not 
be the one to protect a woman or a child from vio- 
lence. It was the man who was after God’s own 
heart who called God to witness that he had spoken 
with emphasis when moved with strong feeling in a 
good cause. “ Lord, remember David,” he said: 
“how he sware unto the Lord, and vowed unto the 
mighty God of Jacob; Surely I will not come into 
the tabernacle of my house, nor go up into my bed ; 
I wiil not give sleep to mine eyes, or slumber to mine 
eyelids, until I find out a place for the Lord, an hab- 
itation for the mighty God of Jacob.” And David 
was right iu being so emphatic and plain-spoken ; and 
right in counting it in his favor that he had been so. 
Nehemiah gives his evidence similarly when he says 


‘that follows. 
manner, and in words that everybody can understand. | 
When a lawyer wants first of all to convince the | 


His plainness of speech | 


He is sure to use plainer aud , 


Emerson says: “ Every one has | 





ae 





of his efforts to drive away the Sabbath-breaking 
traders from Jerusalem: “Then I testified against 
them, and said unto them, Why lodge ye about the 
wall? If yedoso again, I will lay hands on you. From 
that time forth came they no more on the Sabbath.” 
It is lack of feeling, and it is leanness of thought, 


that makes a man always cold in manner of speech, | 


and always roundabout in his modes of expression. 
A distinguished theological professor récently declared 
to his students that if preachers who dealt largely in 
rhetoric and high-sounding phrases would translate 
their sermons from the language of the books into 


the language of common life they would be amazed 


at the poverty of their thought. A stilted opening 
sentence in a proffered article for publication invari- 
ably prejudices a good editor against both the writing 
and the writer; and it often precludes his further 
reading of the manuscript. On the contrary, one 
thought expressed in plain language at the beginning 
of an article secures a favorable consideration to all 
If you hear a man pray in public in 
simple and direct language, and in earnest tones, 
you at once feel that he is sincere; that he has some- 


| thing to say to the Lord, or to ask of the Lord; and 
/ that out of the abundance of his heart his mouth is 
| speaking. 


As you judge others, so you 
will be judged in this thing—and correctly too. 

If you have anything to say, say it; say it plainly, 
so that everybody can understand you. If you feel 


deeply on a subject, and want to express yourself, use | 


the fewest words which will give your meaning, and 


this in a manner which will convince everybody that | 


you are in downright earnest. Do this in the parlor ; 
in the street; in the prayer-meeting ; in the Sunday- 
school—in class or desk; and in the pulpit. If 
you have no feeling on a subject, and nothing par- 
ticular to say about it, yet must make a talk or a 
prayer over it, the more big words you use, and 
the more show you make of what you say, the better 
you will cover your lack of thought and feeling, and 
the less you will do for the cause which must get on 
without you. 


FACING DEATH FAIRLY. 

There was a custom, among certain of the ancients, 
of placing a skeleton, or a mummy, at their feasts. 
No matter what jollity ruled the throng, or what 
laughter brightened the festival, the silent dead sat 
in his own appointed place, preaching, with his mute 
lips, a@ more impressive sermon than the most elo- 
quent reveller could utter. Moore tells, in his power- 
ful Ienglish, o/ the awful effect of such an exhibition, 
even though, by the Juxurious Alexandrians, the 
mummy had been clothed and veiled to disguise its 
lesson. “To me,” he makes his hero say, “ who was 
wholly unprepared for such a spectacle, it gave a 
shock from which my imagination did not speedily 
recover. This silent and ghastly witness of mirth 


| seemed to embody, as it were, the shadow in my own 


heart. The picture of what I was to be, associated 
itself constantly with the sunniest aspect of what I 
was.” 

The constant imminence of death is a lesson which 
men must learn in other ways than by that of shar- 
ing their banquets with the dead. “In the midst of 
life we are in death,” exclaimed the medixva! monk, 
as he saw some workmen at labor on a perilous scaf- 
fulding ; and his expression has passed into solemn 
burial offices and penitential literature. The ancient 
Greeks regarded life as a bright and beautiful thing, 
which must finally come to an absolute end, beyond 
which there was neither sight nor hope. Their con- 
ception of the certainty and hopelessness of death has 
been imitated by the modern followers of pagan lead- 
ers. “Shall the dead take thought for the dead to 


love them?” exclaims an English poct. Following 


the same idea, an American writer said: “ 1 guess we | 


are pretty dead when we are dead.” Another of our 


paradise of the lazy Mohammedan. 


he said, “ Well, I should like to know whether there 
is any t-uth in this immortality idea. If there isn't, 
I waut to do several things; I want to go to Europe 
again, for one thing.” Thus have doubters and dis- 
believers, in old times and in new, found their plans 
shaped completely by the certainty of death at some 
time, and the possibility of its appearance at any 
time. The Christian has a duty, infinitely nobler 
and more urgent, in connection with plans for death. 
To him, immortality is a certainty ; if not, then both 
his preaching and his religion are vain. Every act 
and every word of his life ought to be shaped, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, with reference, not to death 
only, but to the life of the world to come. It is not 
enough to leave a will, and to make adequate provis- 
ion for the support of one’s family. It is not enough 
to feel in one’s own heart the assurance of salvation 
on earth through the merits of the Saviour; the new 
birth means the new life, not the beginning of a 
career of insured idleness. Just so the entrance into 
the Christian’s eternal home is not the end, but the 
beginning. Nothing in our religion promises us the 
Our acts here 


| prepare us for our acts there: here we may gain the 


| benefits of sincere preparation, and may acquire the 
If you hear a man praying in long and 


|sonorous phrases, you instinctively feel that he is| 
“making a prayer;” and that he thinks he is doing | 
| it in pretty good shape. 


capacity for the fuller employment in the duties and 
delights which shall come to us then. 

In a word, the various memorials of mortality 
which surround us at every step, ought to remind us 


of something more than dangers to be shunned, or 


death to be conquered, or even rest to be won. The 


| perfecting of character in Christ’s image demands the 


| be a little better, if conveniently obtainable. 


earnest endeavor of the shortest earthly day, as well 
as the patient toil of eternity itself. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Here is something about a new kaleidoscopic-geo- 
graphic model which the Rev. Jesse Lyman Hurlbut 
claims as his invention. It will doubtless be copied in 
more schools than one. The topographic sand-box will 
soon have its place with the blackboard as one of the 
uppointments of a well-supplied Sunday-school : 

Now that the question about Palestine Park seems to be set- 
tled for the present, perhaps it may be a good time to put in our 
claim as an originator, You have heard of the Chautauqua 
model, the Plainfield model, and the Round Lake model,—but 
have you ever heard of the Hoboken model? Well, that is the 
one of which we claim to be the svie and only originator; and 
we mention it now, in advance of ail other would-be inventors, 
to save bad blood and printers’ ink in the next generation. 
The Hoboken model has certain advantages over all its com- 
petitors. 


It can be carried about anywhere, with very little 
trouble. 


It is exceedingly simple in materials and construc- 
tion, not requiring the genius of a Wythe or a Perrine to manu- 
facture it. Its cost is sosmal] that no normal class or teachers’- 
meeting need fear the debt it will bring to their treasury. And 
—here is its highest reeommendation—it can be varied to suit 
the subject required at the very shortest notice. One week it 
may serve as a model of Jerusalem’s hills and valleys; the next, 
it may do duty as Asia Minor; and in ten minutes it may be 
transformed into a representation of the Sinaitic Wilderness: 
while again it may appear as Palestine itself. While fully con- 
vineced that we would be a benefactor of the human race, were 
we to patent the Hoboken model, and then sell out rights for its 
manufacture and use to individuals and schools, we propose to 
show our generosity by explaining its construction to the read- 
ers of The Sunday School Times, and by giving to everybody 
the privilege of making it for themselves. All that is necessary 
is a wooden box, strong and tight, three feet by two and a half, 
and about six inches deep. Fill this box half full with com- 
mon building sand,—though iron-moulder’s sand would perhaps 
These—the box 
and the sand—are all that are needed for the Hoboken model,— 
unless we might add an iron spoon, or, better, a pancake turner, 
with which to manipulate the sand. Heap up your mountains, 
scoop out your valleys, pat down your plains, and lay on the 
floor of the box a looking-glass, with sand over its frame, for 
your seas,—and your model is made. We place ours on four 
chairs, seat our normal class in concentric circles around it, 
where all can see, and then deliver our lecture; pointing out 
the places, and drilling on the names. On the first evening of 
its use we found it’ very serviceable to exhibit the mountains, 
valleys, and localities of Jerusalem. The next week it was 
used to illustrate the geography of the Sea of Galilee and its 
surroundings. We expect to employ it at the meetings yet to 
come in exhibiting the journeys of the patriarchs and the 
battle-fields of Palestine. Though rudely shaped, it suggests 
the features of the country much more clearly than map or 
blackboard, and adds interest to the lesson taught. We might 
add that in the intervals between its use, the Hoboken model 
affords innocent exercise and recreation to the primary depart- 


| ment, in the manufacture of sand-pies, with no more injury 


authors reduced the same opinion to practice when | than the scattering of sand on the carpet. Please, therefore, to 
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add it to the list of valuable inventions in this nineteenth cen- 
tury, and don’t forget the humble name of the originator. 


That paragraph Bible question is not yet at rest. We 
are in receipt of many letters onthe subject. A Philadel- 
phia correspondent writes : 

The recent articles in your paper, upon reading the Bible as 
‘‘a new book,” contain many valuable suggestions. There is one 
plan not yet mentioned, that in my opinion would make the Bible 
more clear and interesting to those who would read it as “‘ new.” 
It is to have the books arranged consecutively in their chrono- 
logical order, and all the incidents of the story inserted in their 
proper place, in the text to which they belong. For example: 
Chronicles and Kings; why could not each of David’s psalms 
follow in that part of the history to which they are known to 
refer? And why not have the warnings and divine messages 
of the prophets so arranged as to be read in their proper places 
in the local history, and in immediate connection with the events 
to which they are related? This arrangement would make an 
interesting connected story, and would put a new value upon the 
dear old book. Many would then be led to read it as they do our 
best profane authors, who now are unable to comprehend it, while 
reading the histories separated, and the other books following 
after, I have long desired such an edition, but have not been 
able to find it. Who will be the first to print it ? 


The description of the desired edition is fully met in 
what is known as Townsend’s Arrangement, as revised by 
the Rev. Dr. T. W. Coit. The American issue of this work 
was made some forty yearsago. It is in two royal octavo 
volumes, and is, of course, an expensive work, even if 
now in print. 
word as follows: 


I do not see in The Sunday School Times any mention of what 
issued. It is known as the Cambridge Paragraph Bible. It 
was edited by the Rev. F. H. Scrivener, the editor of the Greek 
Testament, and published at the University Press, in 1873, at 
thirty-six shillings. It is asmall quarto, with two columns to 
the page, and has introductory matter, respecting the English 
Version, of the highest interest, but no maps, and no index. 
I see no mention made of Coit’s Paragraph Bible,—a very good 
edition. Is it outof print? James Nourse’s edition is also of 
some value. Collins’s New Testament is good as far as it goes. 

We have attempted no list of the many paragraph 
Bibles, with two columns to a page, and the chapters and 
verses noted. We merely named the edition of Eyre and 
Spottiswoode as one of the cheapest of those available. 
Scrivener’s, while valuable, is by no means of the sort 
for which we called. Collins’s New Testament comes 
nearer to our idea. Dr. Coit’s was one of the earliest, 
if not the first, of modern issues inthis line. His work 
was republished by the London Religious Tract Society. 
It is now out of print. A Presbyterian pastor in Troy 
gives his experience with “Campbell’s Testament,” and 
adds his testimony concerning the “felt need” as follows: 

To the many expressions of gratitude which you have received 
in regard to your words upon “ Ways of Reading the Bible,” 
ete., I desire to add one more. You are doing your readers a 
real service in discussing this subject in its various phases. 
| hope that the demand for an edition of the Bible printed in 
“the same style of other books” will be continuous and general 
and hearty till a publishing house like that of the Seribners or 
the Harpers will be induced to supply at a reasonable price, 
say a dollar a copy, this “felt need.” I am profoundly con- 
vineed that such a book would awaken a new interest in the 
study of the Scriptures. Why cannot we have a Bible or Testa- 
ment in the style of Shedd’s Literary Essays, or Green’s Short 
History of the English People, as republished by the Scribners; 


-—_ 


From Burlington, Vermont, comes another | 


, 


or like Eeee Homo as republished by Roberts of Boston ? 
write in the interest of boys and girls and young people. Many | 


of them are repelled by the small print. 
more, 


Let me add one thing 
The favorite copy of the New Testament in our family, 
always read at the family altar, is one printed in the manner 
desired. It is a translation by George Campbell, James Mac- 
knight, and Philip Doddridge, doctors of the Church of Scot- 
land. 
cal notes and various translations of difficult passages. It was 
printed and published by Alexander Campbell, Bethany, Brooke 
County, Virginia, in 1828. It is in paragraphs, in brevier type, 
and the translation often throws new light upon the meaning of 
the original. 


On the kindred subject broached by us, a lady corres- 
pondent from New York writes: 


Allow me to add one more suggestion to the many made in 
regard to Bible study. Few of us are familiar with Greek, but 
many of us can read French or German, or both. Although, as 
a whole, the French translation is inferior to ours, yet, by the 
very construction of the language, the different position of the 
words in a sentence, the idea is sometimes more striking. For 
instance, that text which from its indefiniteness falls unmean- 
ing upon most ears, ‘‘ Woe unto the world because of offenses ! 
for it must needs be that offenses come ; but woe unto that man 
by whom the offense cometh,” reads in the French, “ Woe 
unto the world because of scandals! for it must needs be that 
scandals come ; but woe unto that man by whom the scandal 
cometh.” Read at any time of feverishness over some public 
scandal, it would flash out in new light from the old familiar 
verse, showing the black cloud of condemnation that is hover- 
ing over the guilty ones. 


TOT 
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I AND MYSELF. 
BY THE REV. SAMUEL W. 
The regret: 


DUFFIELD. 


If I might once beyond Myself 
Pass out, and, looking back, 

See him whom I have known as “I” 
Stand on that earthly track ; 


If I might go about Myself, 
And look into my eyes, 

And see what others see, and find 
Some wonderful surprise ; 


Or if, a stranger to Myself, 
I took my own right hand, 

And, different from myself, might know 
What others understand ; 


Nay, even more: if from Myself 
I might so break away 

That I could think in other thoughts, 
Lit by some other ray— 


Then might I estimate Myself 
Fairly, for good or ill, 

But now I do not know Myself, 
Nor can Lif I will. 


The response : 


False thinker! One has known thee well, 
And holds the glass to thee 

{n which to view those eyes which look 
Toward thine eternity ! 


IS THE COVENANT IMPLIED OR WRITTEN? 


seems, as the whole, the most desirable paragraph Bible yet ' 


BY PROFESSOR T. W. COIT, D.D. 


We had endeavored, in one paper, to show that the 
Scriptures are a covenant, and not a testament; and 
then at once heard it whispered, “ Well, if the covenant 
exists, show us something of its origin and history.” This 
demand we endeavored to meet ina second paper. But 
the whisper has come again, “ Good, as far as you go; 
but, after all, you act upon an implication. You would 
fuin have us believe, that there is, so to speak, a cove- 
nantal undertow from Genesis to Revelation. But it 
seems to us like the waters of Arethusa, which ran 
underground ; or like erratica Delos, the wandering island, 
which went floating about without proper anchorage. If 
the covenant is a reality, we hold it should be a visible 
reality, and not something transubstantiated. And if it 
ought to be a visible reality, show us where it is upon the 
record. We want to lay our eyesand handsuponit. The 
hesitancy of Thomas (for he was not an unbeliever, still 
less a denier, like Peter) was only that sort of philosophi- 
cal skepticism which demands proper evidence.” 

This, by the way, is not an improper distinction. The 
so-called rationalism of William of Ockham, the pre- 
reformer, was not the rationalism of the present day. 
Ockham only wanted pertinent and reasonable evidence. 
When that was furnished, he was as earnest a believer as 
his contemporaries. Romanists are often taught that ad/ 
Protestants are ipso facto rationalists. 

But to come to our not querimonious, but honest critic, 
we will add, we expected just the difficulties presented ; 
and so turned over in mind the matter which is to be 
thrown into this paper. 

And we are ready to say, at once, that the covenant is 
on record ; and, moreover, not on record from the pen of 


prophet, priest, psalmist, or ecclesiastical philosopher like 
Solomon. It is on record, under God’s own hand, and 


written by God’s own finger. But where? Within what 
we now call the Bible? Yes, verily, within what we now 
call the Bible; and now for the proof of such a positive 


| and strong assertion. 


. . a *as | 
It contains a valuable preface and an appendix of criti- 


No reader of the older Scriptures is unfamiliar with 


the phrase, “ark of the covenant.” We have just run 
hastily over the columns of a concordance, and find that 
it occurs in the Bible perhaps forty times. Once, indeed, 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews ; which is supposed to be so 
much more in favor of the word “testament,” than the word 
“covenant.” This is in the ninth chapter and the fourth 
verse ; and we may subjoin, for the edification of some 
readers, that while the proper Greek words for “covemant” 
or “testament” occur in the Epistle to the Hebrews seven- 
teen times, in eleven instances out of those seventeen the 
translation is “covenant”! The phrase “ ark of the cove- 
nant” should occur in Revelation 11:19; but there, un- 
fortunately, the word testament is the substitute. This is 
the only instance we can find, where the word testament is 
connected with the word ark. It is called, however, 
familiarly and habitually, “the ark of the covenant.” 
The word testimony, or witness, is indeed applied to the 
ark, and to its contents; or, as by St. Stephen, to the 
whole tabernacle (Acts 7:44). But this isan entirely dif- 
ferent word, even in Hebrew, from that translated “ testa- 
ment” or “covenant,” and is to be applied not in the sense 


ss 


— 

of testament. The tabernacle might be a witness for all 
done within its enclosure; but the tabernacle was not a 
testament, and still less was it a covenant. 

What, then, does the well-known phrase, “ark of the 
covenant,” mean? What can it mean, but that the ark 
contained the covenant, in some shape or other, in sym- 
bols or language? But what of writing or declaration 

Certainly not the law of 





was there within the ark? 
Moses, distinctively so called; for the ark is older than 
this law, as committed to writing. And, in fact, when 
the law was committed to writing, it was not engraven on 
tablets of stone or metal. It was in such a state as we 
now see it, in synagogues, on rolls of parchment. More- 
over, when committed to parchment, it was never put 
within the ark, but alongside of it, and belonged, strictly 
speaking, not to the furniture of the ark, but to the fur- 
niture of the tabernacle (Deut. 31 : 26). 

What was there, then, in the shape of language, within 
the ark, to entitle it to the distinctive phrase, “ the of 
the covenant”? Was there anything contained within 
it, in the form or shape of language, but what we call 
“the Ten Commandments”? If not, and we know of 
nothing else (1 Kings 8: 9), then why are not the Ten 
Commandments the document (as we might call it) which 
we are searching for? “Oh no!” says an objector, “ by 
no means. The Commandments are law, law in the for- 
mal shape of an enactment ora decree. They are not a 
contract, and of course are not the covenant we are look- 

, ing after.” 

Let us look a little closer at them, and see. Does Moses 
call the ten asseverations, which were recorded on stone 
tablets, commandments, as we are in the habit of styling 
them? Does he open the twentieth chapter of Exodus 
in this style, ‘‘ And God spake all these commandments, 
saying”? Does he use the word “commandments” 
when he introduces a similar compendium in the fifth 
chapter of Deuteronomy? He avoids the word carefully, 
when, if it were an essential one, it should by all means 
have been inserted ; for lawyers judiciously warn us, that 
while the preamble to a law, or of any legal instrument, 
is no part of the instrument itself, it is really of more con- 
sequence than any part, because it is a key for the inter- 
pretation of the whole. But the interpretative introduction 
of “the Ten Commandments,” when these instruments 
are first presented, simply informs us that “God spake 
all these words ;” and we are left to glean the character 

of his words—their tendency or bearing as a whole—from 
other quarters. 

Yet Moses has not left us without an epexegesis, as it is 
called technically; that is, a clue to an author’s meaning, 
derived from his own self. This is rightly considered the 
safest of all interpretations; since the true significations 
of an author’s words are, not what others think he said, 
but what he himself meant to say. If we go a little fur- 
ther forward, into the Book of Exodus, we shall find 
out what Moses meant to say, when he introduced the 
Commandments in the twentieth chapter. In the thirty- 
fourth chapter, and in the twenty-eighth verse, we read 
as follows: “ And he wrote upon the tables the words of 
the covenant, the Ten Commandments.” Here it will be 
seen, that God himself wrote upon the tables, the words 
of his covenant with Israel; and as if that were not sufli- 
cient to identify his work, and exclude all superadditions, 
it is added, “the Ten Commandments.” But the addi- 
tion, as given by themselves, makes our translators falter, 
and they tell us, in the margin, that the word rendered 
“commandments” means in the Hebrew, words, and noth- 
ing more. So, after all, the verse, if read as Moses designed 
to have it read, stands thus, “ And he wrote upon the 

tables, the words of the covenant, the ten words.” 

If language could make the matter plain, Moses called 
what was written on the two tables, not a covenant, but 
the covenant; and, that there might be no possible mis- 
take, or misconception, added, the covenant embraced in 
the ten words—sentences—or declarations—since his 
Hebrew noun is one of wide and comprehensive meaning, 
and not one of close and technical signification, like the 
nouns commandment and law. 

Is there any resource left us, but to pronounce what is 
usually styled “the Ten Commandments,” the very 
words of the great covenant between Jehovah and Israel ; 
that is, the actual, the identical covenant itself, drawn 
out in words, and expressed in the form of language? 
We know of none; and yet we anticipate more surprise, 
and sturdier opposition, than when we said testament 
must give way, and that covenant must oceupy its usurped 
standpoint “What,” we shall be told, “the Ten Com- 
mandments taken from us? Why, we were taught them 
as such in our childhood, and our ancestors were taught 
them as such for generation after generation! You are 
as bad as the scientists, who want to annihilate humanity, 
or reduce it to a sort of brutehood.” Not quite, we hope ; 
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for we do not propose to remove the Ten Commandments 
(so called) a hair’s-breadth from their becoming localitr, | 
but only to put upon them a more amiable countenance. 
They now have the cold, stony look of penal law, and 
seem to ring with the voice of anger or denunciation. 
We simply propose to call them a covenant or contract, | 
in which we ourselves are a party—a covenant drawn up 
to win us, and not a code to scare or drive us. 
Law talks in the phraseology of penalties. 
Do this, or suffer. 


It says, 
A covenant talks in the phraseology 
It says, Do this, and gain a rich reward. 
A covenant is founded on promises, is filled (so to speak) 
with the spirit of promise, and means to gain its end by 
attraction, and not compulsion. Many, reading the Com- 
mandments as mere prohibitory law, acquire a dread of 
God, and serve him with the temper of aslave. They 
have not the slightest idea that under a covenant he puts 
himself on a level with the covenanted, and holds out to 
them the most alluring pledges for a course of action 
which he proposes. Of course he says, “If you fail in 
the standard I commend, you lose the benefits which I 
pledge.” This is the way in which he approached 
humanity at the beginning. He did not say, “ You shall 
eat of the fruit of the tree of life, or I will slay you; ” 
but, “If you eat of the fruit of this life-giving tree, you 
shall live on immortally ; while if you eat of the fruit of 
yonder tree of poison and intoxication, you will commit 
suicide,” 

A covenant is an agreement or mutual pledge. 
teems with promises, 


of promises, 


It 
If the Ten Commandments are a 
covenant, rather than prohibitory law, then this cove- 
nant ought to have an implied promise, under its every 
proposition. Now we verily believe it has. “ But, where 
cries our watchful critic. “ We never heard of | 
but one commandment, as connected with a promise. 
That is the fifth, which is called in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians (chap. 6: 2) ‘the first commandment with 
promise ;’ so that the four preceding ones have no prom- | 
ise whatever connected with them.’ Not quite so fast, | 
good friend. The werd /irst, in that connection, may | 
not be a numeral adjective, but anemphaticone. It does 
not, in the Greek, precede the noun, as a numeral adjec- 
tive is expected todo, It comes after it, and so may be 
taken as an adjective of emphasis, and means foremost, 
or very obviously. When the Apostle said the Fifth Com- 
mandment was foremost with its promise, he designed | 
to say that, unlike the other commandments, or articles 
of the covenant, the fifth made its promise conspicuous. 
One reason, no doubt, was, because it would not be so 
easy of discovery as the promises of its fellows, And he | 
used a milder word than that employed to designate a 
decree or edict. 





are they?” 


| 


He used one corresponding better to our | 
word injunction, 

“Well, then, do you believe that every one of these 
articles of the covenant has a promise attached to it?” 
We undoubtedly do. ‘Give us an example.” Well, | 
then, let us take the first; though perhaps we ought to 
say, that (asin a former case) the word mayest should be | 
substituted for shalt, and the sentence should stand, 
“Thou mayest have no other gods before me.” Whatis 
this, as the article of a compact, but virtually saying, “Ii 
you will accept this proposal, and act on it, then will I be 
to you all which a God and Father can be”? How may 
such a pledge lift up one’s soul to choose the reward of 
such a preference, rather than the recompense offered for 
devotion to an infinitely lower and weaker object—per- 
haps toa mere mortal! Then take the second. And 
what is this but saying, “Strive to eschew false divinities, | 
and I will guard you against their baneful power’? Man 
has many a false divinity, which tempts him sorely, 
though not always in theshape of a, so-called, idol, Gain- 
getting, honor-getting, place-getting, fame-getting, pleas- 
ure-getting, fashion-molding divinities, are stealing the 
affections of nine-tenths of this willful world’s inhabitants. 
If they would fight off such false gods, for the sake of 
the only true one, he would rescue them from a domi- 
nation, which is making them slaves for the worst sort of 
bondage. 


And so on, For what is the divine recompense for 
avoidance from all attacks upon the chastity of others 
but the making our own surer, easier, and more delight- 
ful? What the recompense for abstinence from stealing, | 
but a protection of our own by guardian angels? What | 
for abstinence from calumny, but a shielding of ourselves 
from its poisoned shafts? What for abstinence from 
covetousness, but an infusion of the spirit of content- | 
ment into our own bosoms—an element of happiness, 
which a kingdom might never purchase? 

It is said that Archbishop Usher, one of the most 
learned and devout among Christians for the last five 
hundred years, was, and especially in his later 
years, a profound meditator upon what we call the! 


| such auspices ! 


| ing to depreciate, if not destroy ; teaching all about them, 


circumstances shall render us. 


|ing of Christ, seemed like a very novel movement when 
| it was first announced. 


| : : 
| essays and discussions, 


/meeting of enthusiasts convened to set times and fix 
| dates, and to create a popular excitement about the 
/second advent. 


| rather than popular. 


| such attention. 


Ten Commandments. 
as harsh law, but as articles of a Father's covenant | 
of love and mercy, he studied them, we doubt not— | 
tosay nothing of their divine character—as the richest | 
code of ethics and political economy which has ever 
been published beneath the Oh, he might} 
said, conceive of a community governed and 
sustained by the promises and pledges which underlie 
such a plan for a human life! 
whose peace, purity, harmony, and philanthropy could | 
exceed those cultivated, expanded, and cherished under 


sun. 
have 


Where is the community | 


Truly, where? For navies and armies would not be 
wanted by such a people. Their prisons could be shut, 
and their police disbanded. Yet such a platform—fraught 
with untold blessings—our modern wiseacres are attempt- 


that we, the victims of uncontrollable circumstances, are | 
machines without free-will, and must helplessly be what | 
Just such (for history | 
runs in cycles) were some of the philosophers of heathen 
antiquity; and St. Paul characterized their fate full 
fairly, when he said that Heaven’s retributive justice 
would make them victims of strong delusion, and believers 
in lies (2 Thess. 2: 11). Or, to give the same senti- | 
ment in the versification of Cowper,— 
“Hear the just law—the judgment of the skies! 

IIe that hates truth shall be the dupe of lies ; 

And he that will be cheated to the last, 

Delusions strong as hell shall bind him fast.’’ 


THE PROPHETIC CONFERENCE.* 
BY A. J. GORDON, D.D. 


A gathering of ministers and brethren, representing 
all religious denominations, to discuss the second com- 


Those who inaugurated the 
Conference had little conception of the wide-spread 
interests which their call for the meeting would awaken. 
Stull less were they prepared to anticipate the large 
congregation which came together, in spite of the driving 
storm which prevailed on the first day, to listen to the 


gathering? It was nota | 


What was the design of the 





It had more of the appearance ofa gathering of students | 
in a theological lecture-room, to attend to the instruction 
of their professors. The papers were elaborate and critical, | 
They dealt in close exegesis, dis- | 
cussing the meaning of Greek words and Hebrew texts. | 
It was an appeal to the scholarship of the country on a | 
question where, as the essayists believe, there is a wide- 
spread perversion and misinterpretation of Scripture. | 
Several of the essayists were theological professors; and | 
it gave the widest satisfaction to the older advocates of 


| the premillennial view who were present, that while 


the post-millennial theory had hitherto been taught 
exclusively in our seminaries, two well-known professors 
should come out on this occasion to show its unscriptural- 
ness, and to set forth what they hold to be the true doc- | 
trine of the Bible, namely, the premillennial 
Christ. This view teaches, in a word, that the 


advent of 
Scripture | 


| nowhere warrants or permits us to postpone the coming of 
| Christ till the conversion of the world has been accom- 
| plished and the millennium brought in; but rather requires 


and commands us to be always watching for Christ’s appear- 
ing, as an event that may break upon the world at any 
moment. The imminence and possible nearness of that 
event they hold to be the great incentive to Christian 
labor and consecration. In proof of this position they 
simply appeal to what they believe to be the plain and 
incontrovertible teaching of Scripture. These essayists 
courteously challenge confutation from the word of God, 
As Professor Kellogg said in his admirable paper, “The 
coming of Christ premillenial:” “It is simply a 
question of Scripture, and we ask to be met with Scrip- 
ture.” This was the position of the speaker from begin- 
ning to end. 

It shows the immense popular interest that is awaken- 
ing in this subject, that so large audiences could be 
rathered to hear about it, and, when gathered, could have 


| listened so patiently and intently to these elaborate exe- 


zetical papers, most of them more than an hour in length. 
We doubt if any other theological question could win 
And the evidence given was most con- 
clusive that, at the same time that the scholarship of the 


| country is waking up to thetruth of this subject, the Spirit 
| of God is moving wonderfully in the hearts of the com- 


*}feld October 30, 31, and November 1, in the Church of the Holy Trin- 
ity, New York. i 


3 
If he conceived of them, not. 


| great question. 


| Professor Loomis, 


| interpretation.” 


= SSE 


mon people, and stirring them up to “look for that blessed 
hope, and the glorious appearing of the great God and our 


| Saviour Jesus Christ.” 


And still more remarkable were the editorials which 
appeared in the New York Herald, the Tribune, Times, 
and other papers, in regard to the Conference. While 
some of the religious press remained silent about the 


| whole matter, or noticed it, if at all, in tones of disparage- 
| ment, these great secular papers gave editorials, both 
| before and during the Conference, which showed a remark- 
' able apprehension of its aim and significance. 
| these papers said: “ We have too few bright hopes in 


One of 


this world to affurd to scout one that comes professedly 
with the sanction of divine authority.” 

The opening address of the Rev. Dr. Tyng,Sr., who had 
been chosen to preside over the Conference, was a touch- 
ing and beautiful message from one standing near the 
end of a devoted life, in regard to the power and blessed- 
ness of this great hope. He spoke of the inspiration 
which it had given to his own life; of his joy that a doc- 


| trine which he had maintained in early life, with few to 


sympathize with him, had now been taken up by so large 
a body of believers in all the churches. 
the delegates moved all hearts. 

The address of Dr.S. H. Tyng, Jr., was the opening 
paper, and in a brilliant and scholarly manner laid out 
the whole ground to be covered by those coming after. 


His welcome to 


| The rapt attention and the hardly restrained answers 


with which it was greeted, foreshadowed very clearly the 
interest in the minds of the audience in regard to the 
Then followed the address of Professor 


Kellogg, of Alleghany Theological Seminary. 


gg, It was 


| candid, scholarly, and modest, but must have carried con- 


viction to all who heard it. The aim of his paper was to 
show that Christ’s advent will be premillenial. 

A paper on the First Resurrection by the Rev. A. J. 
Gordon of Boston, and another by Dr. Charles K. Imbrie 
of Jersey City, filled up the afternoon. The evening was 
occupied by Dr. W. P. Mackay, of England, the author of 


| Grace and Truth,—that book so dear to thousands of 


Christian hearts. His address was one of remarkable 
power, taking up the subject assigned him, “ The transla- 
tion of the church at Christ’s appearing,” but really 
sketching the whole ground covered by the essayists, and 


| showing, by a wide appeal to Scripture, its consistency 


and harmony with God’s great system of truth. Dr. 
Mackay is one of the most remarkable men to whom tve 
have ever listened. His address, packed with illustration, 


| exposition, and exhortation, produced a marked im- 
| pression. 


The second day of the Conference was occupied by 
of the Methodist Church, with an 


| admirable paper on “ The Kingdom and the Church ;” by 
| the Rey. H. M. Parsons with a telling address on “ The rise 
| and development of Antichrist ;”” by Bishop Nicholson, 


of the Reformed Episcopal Church, on “ The regathering 
of Israel,’”’—a most thrilling address ; and in the evening, 
by the Rev. Dr. Goodwin, of Chicago, on the general sub- 


ject, and by the Dr. James H. Brookes, of St. Louis, on 


“The relation of the coming of Christ to Christian doc- 
trine,”—an address of great force. 

The time fails to speak of the admirable papers of 
Dr. Craven of Newark on “The relation of Christ’s 
coming to Christian doctrine ;” of Dr. Cooper, professor 
in the Alleghany United Presbyterian Seminary on “ The 
Judgment;” of Dr. Nathaniel West, of Cincinnati, on “The 
history of the doctrine ;” of Dr. Clark of Alleghany, and 
Professor Duffield of Princeton, on the topics respectively 
of “ The influence of the hope on consecration,” and “The 
conformity of the doctrine to the principles of sound 
But I can only allude to them. The 
last evening was occupied with brief addresses by Drs. 
Brookes, Tyng, Gordon, Dinwiddie, and Mackay, and 
Major Whittle. So far as the attendance and interest 
were concerned, the meeting of the Conference surpassed 
the most sanguine expectations of its projectors. The 
congregation, completely filling the church, was not dimin- 
ished, but rather increased, till theend. Was its influence 
healthful? Will it tend, as its critics are suggesting, to 
diminish the zeal of those advocating the views promul- 
gated in the great work of evangelizing the world and 
preaching the gospel to the heathen? Let those who say 
so remember that the Conference drew out one of the most 
powerful missionary addresses from Dr. Mackay to which 


| many of us ever listened ; then Professor Kellogg, himself 


for many years a foreign missionary, testified from his own 
observation that the premillennialists are in the very front 
of missionary effort in the Scotch Presbyterian Church, at 
least outnumbering the post-millennial two to one. 
Let those who have such a suspicion recall the men of 
this and recent days who have held these views,—Mc- 
Cheyne, Dr. Duff, and the Bonars in Scotland; Spurgeon 
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Varley, Aitkin, Denham Smith, and Mackay of Eng- 


land; and Moody, Whittle, Needham, and Pentecost in 
this country. These names ought to constitute a suffi- 
cient refutation of such a charge. The brethren project- 
ing the Conference have been surprised at the popular 
response with which the effort has been met. There is, 
beyond question, a great awakening to this truth among 
the common people. The disparaging criticisms of many 
of the religious papers are to be regretted; but they do 
not dampen the ardor of those who feel unwavering assur- 
ance in the truth of their position, and believe that they 
are simply helping, by such efforts as these, to recover a 
great truth from the neglect and denial into which it has 
fallen,—a truth most mighty, in its stimulating and con- 
secrating power, upon those who hold it with a devoted 
heart, and not entirely with a theological head. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


OLD-FASHIONED NAMES. 
BY LILIAN PAYSON. 


“What a pity, Sue, that Rebecca Harris has such an 
old-fashioned name,” said Eva Blake to her friend, as 
they entered the academy yard. “I’m glad our names 
are not quite so antiquated, aren’t you?” 

“Why, I don’t think mine is more modern,” replied 
Susie. “ Father has often said he likes my name espe- 
cially because it has a flavor ofthe antique; and I like it 
because it signifies a lily,—and the lily of the valley is my 
favorite flower, you know.” 


Eva had been eclipsed in her Latin recitation the day | 


before by Rebecca, who was now passing into the yard 
just in front of them; and she intended that her remark 


that almost all of us have Bible names. 


should be overheard. But the would-be sarcasm did not | 


hurt, it seemed; for Beckie turned a very bright face 


towards the two girls, and there was a roguish twinkle 


in her eye, as she said, gravely, “If I am not mistaken, 
Eva is an altered spelling of the name Eve, and the 
primer says she was the first woman.” 
which followed -was very low, as suited to acknowl- 


little girl, which made it really very beautiful to look 
upon, 


“Mark means ‘A hammer,’” Esthercontinued. “ Your 


brother Murk’ll be a carpenter, Ruthie, and Ike a ven- | 


triloquist, or something like that, for Isaxc means ‘laugh- 
ing.’ Asa Brown, you’ll be a doctor, for it is written 
here in my book of fate; and Mattie and Mollie Brown, 
—well, the meanings of Martha and Mary are ‘bitter- 
ness’ and ‘rebellion.’ No matter, girls. 
Bible names; so that’s worth something.” 

Just then, Dave Benton, a tall, strong boy, called from 
the outside of the group, “Make way, make way here, 
for David and Jonathan to approach the fortune-teller ; ”’ 


They’re nice 


and in a moment he presented himself, bringing the little | 


twin brothers,—Johnnie Gray upon one arm, and Nathan 
upon the other. 

Dave’s pun upon the names brought down the house ; 
and when the cheering was over, Esther said, gravely, 
“Brother Dave, ’'m ashamed of you to make such an 
uproar. Your name means ‘beloved,’ and as fur John 
and Nathan, I guess their mother must have looked in 
the dictionary to find twin names for them, for John 
means ‘Gracious gift of Jehovah,’ and Nathan ‘A gift.’” 

“Ts Sarah there?” asked a tall, erect girl, whose arm 
was locked in that of another of just her own height. 

“Oh yes! Sarah means ‘A princess,’ and, Addie, yours 
means ‘ A princess’ too. No wonder you’re so intimate, 


girls. You’ll surely think you're twins in reality after 
this. And your brother Luther, Sallie, his name means 


‘illustrious ;’ well, it ought to really, for my Sunday- 
school teacher said, last Sunday, that Martin Luther was 
one of the greatest men that ever lived.” 

“T’ve been thinking,” said Beckie, “ how strange it is 
I never noticed 
it before. I always knew mine came from the Bible, but 
thought I was an exception to the rule.” 

‘Mine isn’t in the Bible, I guess,” said Annie Ray. 

“Why, isn’t it the same as Anna?” asked Beckie. 
“ And there was Anna, the prophetess in Christ’s time, 


you know.” 


The courtesy 


edge the presence of one bearing a world-renowned name. | 


“Yes, that’s true, girls,” said Esther Benton, “for I 
saw it in the dictionary only the other day. I was look- 
ing for the meaning of my name, and Eva was close by 


“Yes, and Anna is shortened from Hannah,” said 
Esther, who had found it in her book; “and she was the 
mother of little Samuel.” 

“Ts Libbie in the Bible too?” asked a little six-year-old 


| girl, who had been very much interested in listening to 


it. I’m going to be rich some day, I guess, if there’s | 


anything in the meaning of names.” 

“Nonsense, Esther, you’re not so superstitious as that, 

hope,” replied Beckie. 
Let’s tell our fortunes out of the dic.” 

“Oh yes!” said Esther, eagerly catching at the idea. 
* A dic, a dic, who has a dic?” 

“Did you wish to borrow one? Here is mine,” said 
Ralph Harris, who was just passing in, 

“Thank you, Ralph. 
and significations? Oh yes, here it is. 
and girls, please. Tell them there’s a fortune-teller here, 
with the book of fate in her hands. Ha! Beckie, here is 
yourname. ‘Rebecca,—A rope witha noose.’ Well, you 


“But I have an idea, girls. | 
Esther told little Libbie that her name meant “ Wor- | 


Has it a list of proper names | 
Now call the boys | 


did catch Eva in your noose nicely just now, sure | 


enough.” 
But Beckie preferred to make her rope a bond of love, 


| school, he looked it out. 
| was splendid, 


if possible, and holding out her hand to Eva, she said, | 


“Let’s be friends, Eva, won’t we? 
rank me when the term closes, and I shall be glad if you 
do for your sake. Only I must do my very best, for I 
want to be a teacher, you know.” 


I dare say you'll out- | 


Eva’s jealousy was | 


overcome by Beckie’s good-nature, and the two girls were | 


afterwards fast friends. 

“ Much obliged, Ralph,” said Esther. “You have found 
me a nice audience, and your fortune shall be the first. 
Here it is;—‘ Helpful in counsel.’ Oh! that means you'll 
be a lawyer, I suppose. And here is Phineas close by,— 
‘Mouth of brass.’ Phin Blake, you’ll be a trumpeter, if 
I can read the fates aright.” 

“What shall I be?” asked little Philip Leighton. 
“Tsn’t my name next?” 

“Yes; you'll be ‘A lover of horses;’ but please don’t 
be a horse-jockey, or a circus-rider, will you, Phil? Who 
comes next?” 

“What does Deborah mean?” asked a bright-eyed girl, 
peeping over Esther’s shoulder. 

“A bee,” Esther replied. “Oh! you'll be a busy little 
housekeeper, I think, Debbie.” 

“Is mine there?” asked Josie Lee. 

“Josephine? Yes, here it is,—‘He shall add.’ That 
means you'll be a great mathematician, Josie. Ruthie, 
your name means ‘ beauty. ’” 

“But I heard a minister say once that it meant ‘ami- 
able,’ and I like that meaning better,” replied Ruth; and 
there was a bright blush upon the sweet face of the timid 


what the older girls were saying. 
“Yes, indeed!” said Esther. “Elisabeth was mother 
of John the Baptist. Don’t you remember?” 
“ What does it mean in your book?” asked the child. 
Just then the bell rang, but as they went in to school, 


shiper of God, ” 

When Libbie went to bed that night, she asked, 
“Mamma, what is a worshiper? ” 

They had a long talk about it; and then her mother 
kissed her good-night, and said, “ And so my little Libbie 
will never forget to pray to her heavenly Father every 
night and morning, I hope.” 

There was one boy who had stood listening upon the 
outside of the group that morning,—Andrew Miller. 
name had not been mentioned, but when he went into 
“ Andrew,—Courageous,.” That 
He liked to be thought brave. But when 
he was on his way home from school, he was met by two 
boys, who proposed to him to do something, that evening, 
which he was sure his mother would disapprove. He 
hesitated, and began to make some excuse, but when the 
boys taunted him with being a coward, he was sorely 
tempted. Just then he remembered his name,—‘‘ Andrew, 
—courageous.” Ile knew his mother would say,—“ ‘It 


| sinners entice thee, consent thou not,’ be brave enough to 


say no, my boy.” 


| fast that the other boys did not attempt to follow. 


When Andrew told his mother about it, she said— 
“The dear Saviour helped you, my boy; and now, how 
happy I should be, if you would take one more step. Read 


about Andrew, the disciple of Christ, in the first chapter | 


of the Gospel of John, and resolve, as he did, to ‘ follow 
Jesus,’ and then try to lead others to the Saviour also.” 


FROM OUR NEIGHBORS. 


THE BEST TALENT FOR THE INFANT 
CLASS. 
{From The London Sunday-school Teacher. ] 

Some would have us believe that any self-confident 
youth is competent to take charge of the infants, his main 
qualification being a willingness to do so. “ The tal- 
ented,” we are told, “are required elsewhere: we want 


| them for the Bible classes.” By all means the best you can 


His | 


He did say no, and then ran away so | 


| get for your young men and women’s classes, And yet 
we say, if any class must put up with inferior teaching 

| power, it must not be the infant class. Secure for that 

the greatest amount of talent—the best consistent with 

/adaptation to the particular work to be done. The 
infants are the most susceptible of the elements of which 
your school is composed ; at this stage one sentence may 

| do more towards shaping the life than will twenty a few 
years onward, 

“People,” says an American writer, “ make gardens in 
the spring. A handful of seeds may represent so many 
plants, if they are put into the soil at the proper time ; 

/and they may represent as many failures in direct ratio 
with the untimeliness of their sowing. Let us not wait, 
with the seed God sends us forth to sow, till the cares of 
| life have trodden the heart as hard asa highway. Let 
| the strongest and the best laborers go forth while the 
fields lie fresh and moist in the dew of the spring-time. 

Then shall the good seed, cast into good ground, bring 

forth some thirty, some sixty, and some one hundred fold.” 

Not only must infant classes have the best talent, ‘Acy 
must have the best rooms, Some seem to think any sort of 
a place will do for the little fulks. They will not protest. 

| Perhaps not now. But wait a few years, and see how you 
| will have to work to get them to Sunday-school at all. 
Do you know they are now forming their likes and dis- 
likes for their life-time? Children are passionately fond 
of brightness and beauty. They cannot comprehend the 
glory of the Sunday-school idea. They must be helped 
to it by pleasant surroundings, a cheerful airy room, with 
| flowers, pictures, and music, making the Sunday-school 
hour the brightest of the week... . 

And now a few words to infant-class teachers. You 
must learn the why of your work upon your knees, before 
God. You may listen to everso fine argumentations upon 
the momentous issues pending upon your effurts, but 
unless God spake into your souls the high motives that 
ought to thrill every fibre of your being, you will never 
be half awake to the work. You must learn the what of 
your teaching from the Bible, and the how from the expe- 
rience of othersand your own common sense. The scu!p- 
tor’s brain first holds his statue. Then an earnest pur- 
pose impels him to work out his thought in marble; then, 
day by day, stroke by stroke, till the stone isrounded into 
almost breathing beauty. So, if you would mold chil- 
dren into the image of Christ, you must have first a right 
ideal. A man does not go beyond his ideal in anything. 
You must think about this work. You must plan out 
the very best thing possible for you to do with the mate- 
rial you have. Ask yourself often, “ Am I doing my very 
best to bring this class ”—not into the most showy shape 
for visitors’ reviews, but—‘the nearest possible to 
| Jesus.” . . . 
| You must study child-nature; and this, by the way, is 
| quite another thing from man and woman nature. ‘The 
| lion-tamer studies all the ins and outs of liun-life. He 
| learns where the courage lies, and lets that point alone. 
| He finds where the fear lurks, and makes his attack 
| there. You have grown away from your own childhood’s 
whims and fancies. Your reason has put your imagina- 
tion in the stocks, and you have nearly forgotten the time 
when the poor captive was your queen. Children believe 
far more devoutly in fairies and wishing-caps than they do 
in continents and oceans, obligations and duties. Grown 
people do preposterously mismeasure the distance between 
| themselves, on their worldly stilts, and the little folks. 

When you talk to children, you must get down where they 
are; talk in range with t 











as; speak their vernacu- 
| lar; or you might as well p h to a Chinaman in Chero- 
kee. You must beware of BYE words. Grown people have 
a fashion of using them because they sound so incompre- 
hensibly erudite. But one of them may wreck the most 
richly freighted craft. 

Singing is an important means of teaching God’s truth 
tochildren. They love music. They may not understand 
| all the words they sing, but they will remember them till 
they do get their meaning. More truth can be sung into 
| children’s hearts than can be talked into them. 

And the little hymns echoed in their homes day after 
day may do a good work for older sinners. : 


It is not enough to care for your class in a general way, 
you must know them individually. If you call Tommy 
“Dick,” no matter how graciously you smile, he sees that 
you don’t know Aim—Tommy—his individual self. Ten 
chances to one he will say, “She don’t care anything for 
me, after all.” And the little scapegrace will bolt you 
| out, with your fine lessons. Show each that you do know 

him or her, by a personal recognition, a word about the 
invalid mother at home, or the baby, or, what is better, 

by acall when he is ill. Not unlikely the extrava- 
| gant little fellow will get your identity confounded with 
| that of the angels pictured in the big Bible. 
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LESSON CALENDAR, 


STUDIES IN THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO LUKE. 
[Fourth Quarter, 1878.] 


. November 10.—Whom the Lord Receives 

. November 17.—Zaccheus the Publican 

. November 24.—Judaism Overthrown 
9. December 1.—The Lord's Supper..............-------+--- Luke 22: 10-2) 
10. December 8.—The Cross Luke 2 : 33-46 
11. December 15.--The Walk to Emmaus : 13-32 
12. December 22.—The Saviour’s Last Words : 4-5 
13. December 29.—Review. 


LESSON 8, SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 24, 1878. 
Title: JUDAISM OVERTHRO WN. 


GOLDEN TEXT: AND WHEN HE WAS COME NEAR, HE BEHELD 
THE CITY, AND WEPT OVER 1T.— Luke 19: 41. 


Luke 18 : 17 


Lesson Topic: Meeting the Lord. 


( 1. False Reports, v. 8, 9. 
Outline: 4 2. Foreboding Signs, vy. 10-13. 
3. Assured Protection, vy. 14-21. 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, November 18: Luke 21: 8-21. Meeting the end. 
Tuesday, Nov. 19: Matt. 24: 4-13. The beginning of the end. 
Wednesday, Nov. 20: Matt, 24: 14-28. The signs of the end. 
Thursday, Nov. 21: 2 Thess, 2: 3-12. The deceits of the end. 
Friday, Nov. 22: Matt. 24: 29-41. The coming of the end. 
Saturday, Nov. 23:1 Thess.5:1-10, The suddenness of the end. 
Sunday, Nov. 24: Matt. 24: 42-51. Watching for the end. 


LESSON TEXT. 
{Luke 21: 8-21.] 


8. And he said, Take heed that ye be not deceived: for many 
shall come in my name, saying, I am Christ; and the time 
draweth near: go ye not therefore after them. 

9. But when ye shall hear of wars and commotions, be not 
terrified: for these things must first come to pass; but the end 
is not by and by. 

10. Then said he unto them, Naticn shall rise against nation, 
and kingdom against kingdom : 

11. And great earthquakes shall be in divers places, and 
famines, and pestilences; and fearful sights and great signs 
shall there be from heaven. 

12. But before all these, they shall lay their hands on you, 
and persecute you, delivering you up to the synagogues, and 
into prisons, being brought before kings and rulers for my 
name’s sake, 

13. And it shall turn to you for a testimony. 

, 14, Settle i¢ therefore in your hearts, not to meditate before 
what yeshall answer: 

15. For I will give you a mouth and wisdom, which all your 
adversaries shall not be able to gainsay nor resist. 

16. And ye shall be betrayed both by parents, and brethren, 
and kinsfolks, and friends: and some of you shall they cause to 
be put to death. 

17. And ye shall be hated of all men for my name’s sake. 

18. But there shall not a hair of your head perish. 

19. In your patience possess ye your souls. 

20. And when ye shall see Jerusalem compassed with armies, 
then know that the desolation thereof is nigh. 

21. Then let them which are in Judea flee to the mountains; 
and let them which are in the midst of it depart out; and let 
not them that are in the countries enter thereinto. 


BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Luke 21: 8. Be not deceived.——Thus saith the Lord 
of hosts, the God of Israel; Let not your prophets and your 
diviners, that be in the midst @& you, deceive you. Jer. 29: 8. 

——And Jesus answered and unto them, Take heed that 
no man deceive you. Matt. 24: 4*——Take heed lest any man 
deceive you. Mark 13: 5.—-Let no man deceive you with 
vain words. Eph. 5: 6.——Let no man deceive you by any 
means, 2 Thess, 2: 3. Evil men and seducers shall wax 
worse and worse, deceiving, and being deceived. 2 Tim. 3: 13. 

——Many deceivers are entered into the world. 2 John 7. 

The time draweth near.——The kingdom of heaven is 
at hand. Matt. 3: 2.——Repent: for the kingdom of heaven 
isathand, Matt, 4: 17.——The time ts at hand. Rev. 1: 3. 

Vv. 9. When ye shall hear... be not terrified. 
Though a host should encamp against me, my heart shall not 
fear: though war should rise against me, in this will I be con- 
tident. Psa. 27: 3.——~—God is our refuge and strength, a very 
present help in trouble. Therefore will not we fear, though the 
earth be removed, and though the mountains be carried into 
the midstof the sea. Psa. 46: 1, 2. He shall not be afraid of 
evil tidings: his heart is fixed, trusting in the Lord. Psa. 
112: 7. 
that thou shouldest be afraid of a man ¢hat shall die, and of the 
son of man which shall be made as grass? Isa. 51: 12.—And 
ye shall hear of wars and rumours of wars: see that ye be not 
troubled: for all these things must come to pass, but the end is 
not yet. Matt. 24: 6.——There shall nota hair of your head 
perish. Luke 21: 18. 


Luke 19: 1-10 | 


I, even I, am he that comforteth you: who art thou, | 





| nation was destroyed of nation, and city of city: for God did 
| vex them with all adversity. 2Chron. 15: 6. Then shall 
the Lord go forth, and fight against those nations, as when he 
| fought in the day of battle. Zech. 14: 3. Nation shall rise 
against nation and kingdom against kingdom. Mark 13: 8. 
——aAnd this word, Yet once more, signifieth the removing of 
those things that are shaken, as of things that are made, that 
those things which cannot be shaken may remain. Heb. 12: 27. 


V. 11. Great signs. Immediately after the tribulation 
| of those days shall the sun be darkened, and the moon shall not 
sive her light, and the stars shall fall from heaven, and the 
| powers of the heavens shall be shaken : and then shall appear 

Matt. 24: 2y, 30. 
And there shall be signs in the sun, and in the moon, and in 
thestars. Luke 21: 25. 


Vv. 12. Lay their hands on you.——-Behold, I send you 
forth as sheep in the midst of wolves. . . . But beware of men: 

| for they will deliver you up to the councils, and they will scourge 
| you in their synagogues. Matt. 10: 16,17.——And the rem- 
nant took his servants, and entreated them spitefully, and slew 
them. Matt, 22: 6.——The servant is not greater than his lord. 

| If they have persecuted me, they will also persecute you. John 
} 15: 20. The time cometh, that whosoever killeth you will 
| think that he doeth God service. John 16: 2. They laid 
| hands on them, and put them in hold until the next day. Acts 
4: 3. Then the high priest rose up, and all they that were 

| with him ... and laid their hands on the apostles, and put 
| them in the common prison. Acts 5: 17, 18. And they 
stoned Stephen, calling upon God, and saying, Lord Jesus, 
receive my spirit. And he kneeled down, and cried with a loud 
voice, Lord, lay not this sin to their charge. And when he had 
said this he fell asleep. Acts 7: 59, 60. 


the sign of the Son of man in heaven. 


cuted us, 1 Thess. 2: 14: 16. 
concerning the fiery trial which is to try you, as though some 
strange thing happened unto you: but rejoice, inasmuch as ye 
are partakers of Christ’s sufferings. 1 Pet. 4: 12, 13. Be 
thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown of life. 
Rey. 2: 10. 


For my name’s sake. 


children, or lands, for my name’s sake, shall receive a hundred 
fold, and shall inherit everlasting life. Matt. 19: 29.——And 


man that hath left house, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or 


and lands, with persecutions; and in the world to come eternal 
life. Mark 10: 29, 30. 


Vv. 14. Not to meditate. But when they deliver you 


given you in that same hour what ye shall speak. For it is not ye 


Matt. 10: 19, 20. And when they bring you unto the syna- 
gogues, and unto magistrates, and powers, take ye no thought 
how or what thing ye shall answer, or what ye shall say: for 
the Holy Ghost shall teach you in the same hour what ye 
ought to say. Luke 12: 11, 12. 

Vv. 15. Not be able to gainsay nor resist. And 
they were not able to resist the wisdom and the spirit by which 
he spake. Acts 6: 10.—And as he reasoned of righteousness, 
temperance, and judgment to come, [Felix trembled. Acts 
24: 25. 

v.17. Ye shall be hated. And ye shall be hated of 
all men for my name’s sake. Matt. 10: 22. And ye shall be 
hated of all nations for my name’s sake. Matt. 24: 9. If ye 
were of the world, the world would love his own; but because 
ye are not of the world, but I have chosen you out of the world, 
therefore the world hateth you. John 15: 19. 


Vv. 19. In your patience. Thad fainted, unless I had 
believed to see the goodness of the Lord in the land of the liv- 
ing. Wait on the Lord: be of good courage, and he shall 
strengthen thine heart: wait, Isay,on the Lord. Psa. 27: 13,14. 

Rest in the Lord, and wait patiently for him. Psa. 37: 7. 
——I waited patiently for the Lord; and he inclined unto me, 
and heard my cry. . Psa. 40: 1. And the Lord direct your 
hearts into the love of God, and into the patient waiting for 
Christ. 2 Thess. 3: 5. For ye have need of patience. Heb. 
10: 36. 

V. 21. Flee to the mountains. 
seeth the evil, and hideth himself. Prov. 22: 3. 
them which be in Judea flee into the mountains. 


Then let 
Matt. 24: 16. 





| Mark 13: 15. 


LESSON FRAMEWORK, 
BY THE REV. GEORGE A. PELTZ. 

After Jesus had entered the house of Zaccheus, as seen in 
the last lesson, he delivered a discourse doubtless suggested 
by his near approach to Jerusalem. This is included in the 
parable of the Ten Pounds (Luke 19: 11-27). Meanwhile 
there was much inquiry concerning him at Jerusalem, and 
a conspiracy to take him was set on foot (John 11 : 55-57). 
| Passing on toward the holy city (Luke 19: 23), Jesus came 

to Bethany, where he arrived six days before the passover 
| (John 12: 1). 


| at the supper (John 12: 2-8). The narrative given by John 


The Jews : who both | 
killed the Lord Jesus, and their own prophets, and have perse- | 


Beloved, think it not strange | 


Andevery one that hath forsaken | 
houses, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or | 


Jesus answered and said, Verily I say unto you, There is no | 
mother, or wife, or children, or lands, for my sake, and the gos- | 


pel’s, but he shall receive a hundred fold now in this time, | 
houses, and brethren, and sisters, and mothers, and children, | 


up, take no thought how or what ye shall speak: for it shall be 


that speak, but the Spirit of your Father which speaketh in you. | 


A prudent man fore- | 


And let him that is on the housetop not go down into the | 
| house, neither enter therein, to take any thing out of his house. | 


Here, at a later day, occurred the incidents 


at Bethany, or upon the Sabbath day, corresponding to 
Saturday, near April 1. 

The next day after this arrival, Jesus started for Jerusa- 
lem, when occurred the welcome described in Matt. 21: 1-11; 
Mark 11:1-11; Luke 19: 29-44; John 12:12-19; also the 
interview with certain Greeks (John 12-20). At the close of 
this, the first day at Jerusalem, he returned to Bethany 
(Matt. 21:17; Mark 11:11). Inthe second day, when he 
again went into Jerusalem, may be placed the cursing of the 
fig-tree (Matt. 21: 18,19; Mark 1:12-14); also the expul- 
sion of the traders from the temple (Matt. 21 : 12-16; Mark 
11:15-19; Luke 19:45-48). At the close of this day he 
returned again to Bethany (Mark 11:19; Luke 21: 37, 38). 

Early in the third day Jesus went again into Jerusalem, 
and on the way the lessons suggested by a view of the with- 
ered fig-tree were given (Matt. 21: 20-22; Mark 11: 20-26). 
The parable of the Two Sons was spoken this day (Matt. 
21 : 23-32; Mark 11: 27-33; Luke 20:1-8); also that of the 
Wicked Husbandmen (Matt. 21: 33-46; Mark 12:1-12; 
Luke 20 : 9-19) ; also the Marriage of the King’s Son (Matt. 
22:1-14). Questions of the Pharisees were answered (Matt. 
22: 15-22; Mark 12: 13-17; Luke 20: 20-26); also questions 
of the Sadducees (Matt. 22: 23-33; Mark 12: 18-27; Luke 
20 : 27-40) ; and ofa lawyer ( Matt. 22 : 34-40 ; Mark 12: 28-34). 
, Jesus then questioned his audience (Matt. 22: 41-46; Mark 

12: 35-37 ; Luke 21: 41-44); and delivered his last public 
| discourse to the Jews (Matt. 23:1-39; Mark 12: 38-40; 
Luke 20: 45-47). The widow’s mite then received his com- 
| mendation (Mark 12: 41-44; Luke 21: 1-4); after which he 
gave some reflections upon the unbelief of the Jews (John 
12: 37-50). 

Leaving the temple after this day of immense labor, Jesus 

| and his disciples went over to the Mount of Olives, where he 
sat and talked privately with them (Matt. 24:1-3; Mark 
13: 1-4; Luke 21: 5-7). In this conversation he spoke freely 
about the impending destruction of Jerusalem, and his own 
|second coming (Matt. 24:4-51; Mark 13:5-37; Luke 
21: 8-36). The opening portion of this discourse constitutes 
the lesson now in hand, which finds its parallel in verse 4-18 
| of Matthew’s narrative, and in verse 5-16 of Mark’s. 
The place of this address was the Mount of Olives, in full 
| view of the temple and the holy city. The time was near the 
close of the third day of the last passover week of our Lord’s 
life, A.D. 30. Placing the day of welcome to Jerusalem 
(Palm Sunday) on Sunday, the third day would be Tuesday. 
| Some harmonists, however, place all these events one day 
| later. The above scheme of days follows the supposition 
| that four passovers occurred during Christ’s ministry, includ- 
ing that at the time of his suffering. 


| 


} 


CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY A. C. KENDRICK, D.D., LL.D. 
| Our last lesson left our Lord in Jericho, on his way to 
| Jerusalem. He was going thither consciously, for the last 
| time, to the closing scene and violent end of his earthly 
| ministry. Everything now in the actions and in the dis- 
| courses of our Lord betokens the coming tragedy. Two 
| other most significant parables point clearly to his messianic 
claims, his rejection, and the punishment which awaits 
| those who reject him. He makes a triumphant entry into 
| Jerusalem, in fulfillment of the messianic prediction, and 
| as the city breaks upon him from the brow of the Mount of 
| Olives, utters an irrepressible wail over its 
destruction. 


| 


impending 
He enters the temple, and a second time gives 
| it that authoritative and symbolical cleansing which only the 
| Son of God would have dared to attempt or been able to 
| accomplish. He utters a long, final, and terrible denuncia- 
| tion of the corrupt and hypocritical Pharisees (Matt. 23). 
And finally, sitting on the Mount of Olives, in full view of 
| the city and the temple, he utters that grand prediction of the 
coming catastrophe and overthrow of Judaism, and of, as 
| typified by this, his own personal second coming in the 
| glory of his Father, and the final awards dealt out to all 
| nations, which occupies the twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth 
| chapters of Matthew, and of which a brief compendium is 
given in the chapter of Luke from which is drawn the 
| present lesson. (See, also, Luke 17: 22-37.) The Jews 
|had the option given them of receiving the Messiah or 
rejecting him. Had they yielded to the preaching of John 
the Baptist, and repented thoroughly as a nation; had they 
received the Son of God in his true character, and obeyed 
him, they would, of course, have escaped the ruin which 
came upon them as a people. True, in their rejection of 
him, they only fulfilled the divine purpose and prediction ; 
but they fulfilled it in entire freedom of action, and became 
the unconscious, but willing, ministers of the great ends of 
Providence. 


What would have become of redemption, if 
| Christ had been left to die a peaceful and even honorable 
death, is a question on which we need not speculate. He 
| would, at least, have had to share humanity’s universal 
| allotment of death; and, triumphing over it in his resur- 
| rection, perhaps even so he would have experienced and 
| done all that was absolutely requisite to qualify him to be the 
| world’s Redeemer. But be this as it may, the Jews rejected 


Y.10. Nation shall rise against nation,—And| in chapter 12: 9-11 follows immediately upon his arrival him, and, in rejecting him, threw away the possibilities of a 
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national salvation. Judaism must go down with all its now 
accomplished and superseded types, its intervening wall of 
partition be swept away, and a common platform laid, on 
which Jew and Gentile might share the equal privileges of 
salvation. 


PARALLEL TRANSLATION. 


(8.) And he said, Look to it that ye be not led astray ; for 
many will come in my name, saying, I am he, and the time 
is at hand. Go ye not after them. (9.) And when ye hear 
of wars and disturbances, be not terrified; for it is neces- 
sary that these things first take place, but not immediately is 
the end. (10.) Then he said unto them, Nation will arise 
against nation, and kingdom against kingdom. (11.) And 
there will be great earthquakes, and in various places 
famines and pestilences; and there will be terrors and great 
signs from heaven. (12.) And Lefore all these things they | 
will lay their hands on you, and will persecute you, deliver- 
ing you over to their synagogues and prisons, while ye are 
brought before kings and governors for the sake of my name. 
(13.) It will result unto you for testimony. (14.) Settle it, 
therefore, in your hearts, not to meditate beforehand as to 
your defense. 


(15.) For I will give to you a mouth and 
wisdom which the whole body of those who are opposed to 
you will not be able to withstand or gainsay. (16. )And ye will 
be delivered up even by parents and brothers and kinsmen 
and friends; and they will put to death some of you. 
(17.) And ye will be hated by*all, because of my name, 
(18.) And (yet) not a hair from your head shall perish. (19.) 
In your endurance ye shall gain your souls. (20.) But when 
yeshall see Jerusalem encircled by armies, then know that 
its desolation hath drawn near. (21.) Then let those who 
are in Judea flee into the mountains, and those who are in 
the midst of her depart forth ; and let those who are in the 
country not enter into it, because these are days of vengeance 
for all the things which have been written to become ful- 
filled. 


NOTES. 
The discourse given here by Luke is given much more in 
detail by Matthew (24, 25). There the disciples calling our 
Lord’s admiring attention to the magnificence of the temple, he 
astonished them by the assurance that, of this stately pile, so 
complete would be the overthrow that not one stone would 
be left upon another. The conversation here interrupted 
was subsequently resumed as our Lord sat on the Mount oi 
Olives with city and temple lying under his eye; and the 
disciples, but partly recovered from their astonishment, 
came to him with the question, “ When shall this be? and 
what is the sign of thy coming, and the end of the world?” 
They naturally associated together three things,—the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, the second appearing of their Master, and | 
the final consummation, or the end of the world. They did 
not dream that Jerusalem, the holy city, and the temple, | 
could be destroyed, except in conjunction with the final 
catastrophe. Our Lord, on this point, does not expressly | 
undeceive them. He proceeds to give the various events | 
which would precede and foretoken the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, as if they stood in like connection with the end of the 
world. The ground of this is that the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the downfall of Judaism were typical of 
the final catastrophe, and in the Old Testament prophecy the 
type and the antitype are commonly not distinguished. 
The captivity of Babylon prefigures the spiritual captivity 
of Israel, and the deliverance from that captivity is linked, 
in prophecy, with the ransom of the spiritual Israel through 
the New Testament Messiah. It 
prophecy minutely to fix dates. 





is not the business of 
It looks forward to events | 
in the masses, the more distant mountain peak, separated, | 
in fact, by intervening centuries, catching the prophet’s eyes | 
as almost identical with that which lies on the nearer horizon. 
Thus our Lord blends the nearer and the more remote, the 
typical and the anti-typical, that great compulsion and | 
overthrow of Judaism which, to a Jewish mind, might 
well link itself with the final and universal catastrophe. In 
Matthew, indeed, the words “but of that day and hour | 
knoweth no man,’ would naturally throw over the final 
day to a distinct and perhaps distant period; and so in 
Luke the words, “ Jerusalem will be trodden by the Gentiles | 
until the times of the Gentiles are fulfilled,” clearly indicates | 
that a period—possibly very long—may intervene between 
the fall of Jerusalem and the final coming. There is one 
very cardinal principle for the student of Scripture prophecy, 
and that is, that the only really important matter in the 


relation of events is their relation in quality. 
relation in time 


Their 
That wiil 
To him whose dwelling and whose 
sphere of action is eternity, a hundred centuries more or 
less are of no account. A ti.onsand years is but a day, and 
a day is asa thousand years. 


is secondary and insignificant. 
take care of itself. 


A failure to realize this 
blinds us to prophetic interpretation. Centuries intervene 
between the antecedent and the consequent, between the type 
and the antitype, and we therefore ignore and deny the 
relation. To the Lord it is just as real as if they followed 
in two successive hours. To the eye of Jesus the destruction | 
of Jerusalem and the breaking up of the Jewish polity | 
stood in typical relation te his secomd coming, and the end | 





of the next great order of and it 
whether the interval was filled up by ter 
centuries or ten The 


events do not depend on time. 


things ; mattered not 
years, or ten 
thousand. essential connections of 
of Judaism 


closed up one eon; the second coming of Christ will close 


The downfall 


| another; and many phenomena that marked the first will, 


we have reason to believe, ina higher degree, mark the 
second. 7 

Verse 8.— Look to it, beware, that ye be not led astray by the 
pretensions of pseudo-Messiahs, who will claim to be the 
returned Christ.—Many will come. We have no historical 
account that any pretended Messiahs came before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. Some false prophets certainly did (as 
Theudas, Judas the Galilean (Acts 5 : 36, 37), Simon Magus 
(Acts 8:9), Dositheus the Samaritan, and probably many 
whose names have not reached us. Of false Christs, Bar- 
chocab appeared after the fall of Jerusalem ; but we have no 
reason to doubt that there before it. In the 
seething caldron of those turbulent times all forms of super- 
stition and imposture were inevitably generated. Many 
such would escape the notice of historians.—J am he: the 
reading of the 


were some 


best manuscripts, instead of “I am the 
Christ,” but with the same meaning.—The time is near: 
added by Luke as the declaration of these impostors. The 
time: that is, of the final catastrophe. Matthew tells how 
the coming of the true Christ (Matt. 24:27) shall be dis- 
tinguished by an instantaneous public lightning-like burst- 
ing forth at once on the whole world.—Go not after them: 
following them as disciples. They will seduce you to your 
ruin. 

Verse 9.— Wars and commotions: wars between different 
states: commotions, or internal disturbances and factions. Of 


| the former many might be mentioned: “three threats of 


war against the Jews, by Caligula, Claudius, and Nero” (the 
first of which, Josephus says, was only prevented by the death 
of the emperor from proving the destruction of the nation) ; 
disturbances or commotions “at Alexandria (A. D. 38); at 
Seleucia, in which more than fifty thousand Jews were killed ; 
at Jamnia, a city in Judea, near Joppa ; and many other such 
national tumults are recorded by Josephus.”—lIt is necessary. 
These must occur in the ordering of events, in the divine 


counsel. They are preordained to happen in the chain of 


events ; but not immediately is the end: they are distant, but | 


not immediate, precursors of the end. 
and feel no unnecessary alarm. 

Verse 10.— Then he said to them: after the preceding, and 
by way of fuller explanation.— Nation will arise, etc. 
ring to the “ wars and commotions ” mentioned above. 


Refer- 


horizon, they probably are not contemplated in the prophecy. 

Verse 11.—Eurthquakes: a great earthquake in Crete, 
A. D. 46 or 47 ; one at Rome A. D.51; at Apamea in Phrygia, 
mentioned by Tacitus A. D. 53; at Laodicea, in Phrygia, A. D. 
60; in Campania, A.D. 58. The frequency and destructive- 
ness of the earthquakes of this period were remarked upon 
by Seneca.— Famines and pestilences. They usually go together ; 
famine breeds pestilence. The famine prophesied Acts 11: 
28 happened in A. D. 49. It was severe at Rome, probably 
also in Egypt and Africa, which were the granary of Rome. 
There was a famine in Judea in the third year of Nero. Of 
pestilences, one more is recorded at Rome in 65, which carried 
of thirty thousand persons. 


There were doubtless many unre- 
corded. In places: 


not confined to Jerusalem or Palestine.— 
Terrors: that is, fearful sights, prodigies and signs, both of 
these from heaven; probably meteors, eclipses, and marvelous 
heavenly phenomena, some preternatural, as armies appear- 
ing fighting in the clouds, a flaming sword hanging over 
Jerusalem, the accounts of which are in no way improbable. 
Judaism had been born amidst miracles ; Christianity made 
its advent amidst miracles, its next great epoch, the coming 
of Christ, is to be amidst miracles: we may well, therefore, 
believe that Judaism fell amidst the throes of physical 
nature, as well as of the moral world. 
attested by both Josephus and Tacitus, 
Verse 12.— Before ail these things. Previous to the heaviest 
of these national and physical disturbances (which deepened 
toward the period of the overthrow), though not necessarily 
before some of them.— Wul lay their hands: 
Will persecute. 


Such signs are 


in violence.— 
All the persecutions are included which fol- 
lowed between this and the desirvetion of Jerusalem; the 
early persecutions of the apostles at Jerusi.em; the martyr- 
Acts 7 -@: 1) 
: 2), and almost 
incessant persecutions, greater and less, continuing down to 
the death of Paul under Nero, a little before the full of 
Jerusalem. In all 


dom of Stephen and the resulting persecution 


the death of James the apostle (Acts 12 


this time the apostles—and largely 
believers in general—carried their lives in their hands. It 
was virtually one long period of persecution (1 Cor. 5: 9-13; 
15 : 29-32).—Synagogues: higher bodies, as the sanhedrim 
(Acts 4:7; 22:4; 26: 11).—Prisons (Acts 4:3; 12:4; 16: 
23). To see how slight an idea the narrative of the Acts 
gives us of the sufferings of Paul (and doubtless also of the 
other apostles and Christian leaders), see 2 Cor. 11: 23-27.— 


Kings and governors: as Herod (Acts 12:1); Paul before the 
magistrates of Philippi (Acts 16:22); before the Jewish 


+ mm) 5 


Understand this, | 


There | 
were still other wars, but as they lay outside of the Jewish | 


sanhedrim (Acts 22: 30); before the Roman governor Felix 
(Acts 25:7); before Festus Agrippa (chap. 26 
magistrates of Rome (2 Tim. 4: 16). 


before the 
These are buat speci- 
mens, doubtless, of what Paul himself and the rest of the 
apostles and faithful Christian leaders suffered both from 
Jews and Gentiles.—On account of my name. It was all for 
their allegiance to Christ. Christianity, which had seemed 
to expire with its contemned and crucified Head, soon tasked 
for its suppression, and eventually triumphed over, the vast 
energies of imperial Rome. 
Verse 13.—For a testimony. All these persecutions will 
but give you a wider scope, a larger field for bearing testi- 
mony to my name (see Acts 28: 30, 31; Phil. 1: 12, 13) see, 
for example, Peter before the sanhedrim (Acts 4: 8, 
following verses), Paul 


ind 
before Agrippa (Acts 26:1 and 
Paul before the Areopagus was not on 
judicial trial (comp. Matt. 10:17, 18). 

Verse 14.—Settle it in your hearts not to premeditate: ae at 
Matt. 10:19, 20. The apostles would have little time to 
premeditate their defenses ; they were on trial for the honor 
of their Master. He undertakes, thereJore, to inspire and 


ire 


following verses). 


dictate their defenses. This he undoubtedly did, as in the 
speech of Peter (Acts 4: 8, “being filled with the Holy 
Spirit”); Acts 7); 
These and others made under 
like circumstances were inspired, divinely breathed into 
them. 


that of Stephen before the sanhedrim 
that of Paul before Agrippa. 


Verse 15.—A mouth: concrete for words, utterance. Wisdom: 
a clear perception of the truth, and of its adjustment to the 
oceasion (John 16; 13, “he will guide you in [into] all the 
truth” ).— Withstand may stand opposed to the wisdom: gain- 
say to the utterance. The simple eloquence of the apostles, 
issuing from the living Fountain of truth, and inspired by the 
Holy Ghost, was an overmatch always for their adversaries. 
They could only vent upon them their impotent rage. 

Verse 16.— Ye will be delivered up (see Matt. 10:21). Of 


| the truth of this, no doubt, the history of the early church 


yas full, as is that of missions among the heathen. 


| Apostasy to Christianity quenched natural affection, inspired 
| even fiercer hatred in the bosoms of relatives, and made one’s 


foes those of his household.— Will put some of you to death. 
Theapostles themselves—probably most, certainly some—died 
by martyrdom. But those were but the first-fruits of a long 
harvest of martyrs, continued through centuries, first by 
corrupted Judaism, then by Paganism, then through long 
ages of Papal persecution, by corrupted Christianity. The 
path of the faithful church has been lighted by the virtues of 
her living, and the blazing funeral pyres of her martyred, 
sons. 

Verse 17.— Hated by all: for the hatred they bear the Mas- 
ter. The disciple is as his Lord (John 15:18). The world 
hated and rejected him; so also his followers. 

Verse 18.—And: with an emphatic force as sometimes in 
Greek; equal to and yet. Notwithstanding this hatred, it 
shall be impotent.— Not a hair from your head: a proverbial 
expression, implying the most absolute immunity from harm. 
They cannot harm a hair of your head. 
compatible with their power to kill? The answer is obvious. 
They can kill the body, but cannot touch the soul. Nota 
particle of essential harm can they inflict. 


But how is this 


Verse 19.—This verse shows the condition under which the 
previous statement is to be made good. They must endure ; 
they must stand, and not prove recreant to their pro/ession. 
The Greek 
in the New Testament is some- 
thing more than a mere passive virtue; it always means 


—In your endurance: not, in or by your patience. 
word rendered “ patience ” 


steadfastness, or endurance.— Ye shall win or acquire (not pos- 
sess). The tense of the verb here employed never means 
possess, but always acquire, get possession of. 
also here demanded by the connection. Also the best texts 
give the future indicative, instead of the imperative; which 
yields even a better sense. 


This meaning is 


No harm shall befall you; in or by 
your steadfastness ye wil] gain, secure, your soul*, The word 
ssouls” may here be rendered “lives ;’ but therewith the same 
essential meaning, namely, lives in the higher sense, that is, 
souls. So, “he that findeth his life shall lose it;” that is, he 
that s cures his life in the lower sense, his earthly lite, shall 
lose it in the higher sense, that is, the life of his soul, his 
spiritu il life. 

Verse 20.— But when ye see Jerusalem encircled by armies. 
This goes back to verse 9, and presents us from there an 
advancing stage ir 


. the march of events. We have had the 


wars and rumors of wars, tumults, famines, pestilences, earth- 
quakes, persecutions,—all that marked and filled up the inter- 
val between the ascension of Christ and the fall of the Jewish 
state in the year 70; but though these things betokened the 
coming ruin, yet the end was not yet. There was still a 
respite and breathing time, still a possibility of deliverance. 
But the purposes of God are advancing; the toils of the 
hunter are closing round the helpless prey, and when finally 
the Roman armies are encireling Jerusalem, the death struz- 
gle, the crisis of her fate, is at hand, and her desolution has 
drawn near. The war had fairly begun in 66 A. D., and it 
was not till near the year 70 that, the rest of Palestine having 


| been subdued, the Roman standards appeared before Jeru- 
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salem. This encircling of the city with armies seems sub- 
stantially identical with the “abomination of desolation 
standing in the holy place” of Matthew, though the exact 
import of the latter is not perfectly clear. I think it refers 
to the Roman standard carrying desolation, and either 
marked with the symbols or securing the progress of 
idolatry. 

Verse 21.—Then there must be no delay for those who 
would avoid being involved in the impending ruin.—Flee 
into the mountains: perhaps marking no particular moun- 
tain, but in general bidding them get beyond the populated 
regions into the less accessible solitudes where the enemy 
would not be likely to follow or reach them.—And those in | 
the midst of her: that is, not Judea, but Jerusalem, referring | 
back to verse 20. This assumes that the city is not yet so 
closely beleaguered as to cut off the possibility of escape to 
those who wish it. In point of fact, scarcely any Christians 
remained to share the fate of Jerusalem. A large number 
went across the Jordan to Pella.—And those in the country, or 
fields ; that is, citizens of Jerusalem who had houses in the 
The | 
The Christians within 
it must quit it: the Christians without it must not go into it. | 
For it is the day of vengeance when wrath is to come upon 
the people to the uttermost. All this and what follows is 
symbolical of the next great and final catastrophe. In verse 
24, there is a clear intimation that the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, though it prefigures, does not actually bring us to the 
winding up of the drama of human history. The “times of 
the Gentiles,” the times in which we live, are to succeed and 
be fulfilled ; and then there seems an intimation that Jeru- 
salem will be restored (“trodden by the Gentiles until,” etc.). 
Whether this will be a literal restoration, or whether the 
restored city will be “the New Jerusalem, descending from 
God out of heaven,” which will accompany the new heavens 
and the new earth, I do not know. 





country where they resided, are not to re-enter the city. 
city must be shunned at all hazards. 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Take heed that ye be not deceived (v. 8). It is quite as impor- 
tant to be on the guard against deception in religious matters as 
against deception in anything else. 
safeguard against deception. 
of those whom we trust. 


Sincerity on our part is no 
Neither is sincerity on the part 
Many who would not betray us may 
deceive us. If they are honestly in error, they may lead us 
to be. We ought to take heed lest we be deceived through 
the books or the newspapers we read, the lessons taught us in 
the Sunday-school, the sermons we listen to from the pulpit, 
the counsel or the example of those whom we look upon as 
godliest, or the convictions of our own mind and heart. Many 
are deceived on points of morals as well as on points of doc- 
trine. They are conscientious in wrong-doing ; they are dis- 
honest, or untruthful, or impure, or insincere, without intend- 
ing to be; without knowing that they are. They have been 
taught or induced to adopt a wrong standard of conduct, and 
whatever is conformed to that falls short of the right. By 
any of these false religions, false teachers, false standards of 
doctrine and of morals, false views of life and its duties— 
take heed that ye be not deceived. 

The end is not by and by (v. 9). It is quite as important 
not to suppose that the end is yet reached, in our path of | 
duty or of trial, as it is to believe that we are surely drawing 





toward it. There is something still for us to do and to endure. 
Doing yesterday’s work was well enough for then ; it did not 
answer for to-day’s work. Taking care of the children to-day 
will not keep them from further need to-morrow. Studying, 
writing, preaching, teaching, visiting, marketing, washing, 
eating, are not at an end because of what we have already 
done in that line. So also with sorrow, and with all other 
burden-bearing. The end shall come; but it is not yet here. 

Settle it therefore in your hearts, nat to meditate before what ye 
shall answer (v. 14). The Lord’s people are not to worry in 
the present over what they shall do in some possible emer-* 
gency of the future. “ Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof.” They are to live “a minute at a time ;” doing 
present duty with all their might, or bearing present evils 
with all their strength, and knowing that the Lord will give 
them added strength and added wisdom, with added burdens 
and added needs—so that they shall be fully sufficient for 
whatever they are called to in his providence. It is a great | 
thing to realize the privileges of the Christian believer in | 
this particular ; and to settle in one’s heart not to meditate 
unduly over coming anxieties and trials and necessities. | 
“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed 
on thee ; because he trusteth in thee.” 

T will give you a mouth and wisdom (v.15). It is one thing 
to know what to say; it is another thing to say it. There 
are many persons who know better than to say what they do 
say ; there are many others who say the best thing they 
know, and yet blunder wretchedly at that. All of us need 
wisdom to begin with, that we may know what is the right 
thing to say—to our children, to our servants, to our friends, 
to our neighbors, to our enemies ; and then we all need grace 
—in the “mouth”—that we may say what we ought to say, 








| meaning of war, famine, earthquake, pestilence. 


instead of what we are tempted to say. The promise of our 
Saviour to give to us both a mouth and wisdom is a promise 
that we ought to ask the fulfillment of every day of our lives, 
and rest on as unfailing. 

Ye shall be hated of all men for my name’s sake (v.17). Being | 
generally hated is not in itself a blessing ; nor is it an infalli- | 
ble proof of Christ-likeness. Even if a man is stiff in his 
orthodoxy, or zealous in some crusade against evil, he must 
not feel sure that all dislike of him is for his Master’s sake. 
There are theological professors, and religious editors, and | 
champions of reform, and men and women active in church 


| enterprises, who are heartily hated on their own account, 


while they console themselves with the thought that they are 
persecuted for righteousness’ sake. The cause which they | 
assume to represent has a great many friends among their 
enemies. When we find ourselves in disfavor, let us see to it 


our variance from his example. 


| perish.” 
| that all about them was so known to God that nothing was 


Saviour’s words fulfilled. And it is sufficient to teach of that 
| time as the lesson-title indicates, leaving teachers of older 


| classes and students to see the relation to later periods of 
| history. 


Jesus gave some promises in the talk upon the Mount of 
Olives. When he told of the trials coming to them, he said, 
“JT will give wisdom ;” and “not a hair of your head shall 
He did not mean that they should not die, but 


a trifle to him; they could not be lost, or their souls suffer, 
they were so ‘safe in the love of Jesus, and in his Father’s 
hands. Do you remember one of the apostles so often brought 
before kings and governors, and Christ so gave him words 
of wisdom to speak that they trembled and were “ almost 
persuaded”? Who was that? When did Jesus tell them to 


| flee? They obeyed, and it is said that not a Christian was 
| that it is because of our likeness to Christ, and not because of | 


killed in the siege of Jerusalem. 
The Jews were murdered at the time that thousands had 


| come to keep the passover; thousands and thousands per- 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


In what city did Jesus go to the house of a publican? | 
What was the man’s name? What did he do that he might | 
see Jesus? Where was Jesus going as he passed through | 
Jericho? The last few days of his life Jesus spent in | 
Jerusalem ; three days he taught all day in the temple, and | 
at evening he went out beyond the city, on the side of the 
Mount of Olives, and spent the night at Bethany (show on | 
map). Who lived in Bethany whom Jesus loved? It was | 
on one of those evenings, as Jesus sat on the Mount of Olives, | 
in sight of the city of Jerusalem and the beautiful temple, | 
that Jesus spoke the very words of our lesson to-day. In | 
that same place he did as we are told in our golden text. 
What did he behold? What did he do? Think of Jesus | 
Christ in tears. The shortest verse in the Bible is the one 
which says, “ Jesus wept.” 

We are told of three times, in the life of Jesus, when he | 
wept. The first time they were tears of sorrow at a grave. | 
Two sisters were in distress, and many friends stood there | 
mourning with them, because their only brother had been | 
dead four days. What was his name? Jesus wept tears of | 
pity for their sorrow ; and then he raised their brother to life, | 
and their grief was changed to joy. The last time he wept | 
was ina garden at midnight, in an agony of sorrow for the 
sins of a whole world. (The evangelists do not mention 
tears when he said, “ My soul is exceeding sorrowful even | 
unto death;” but can we not feel sure there was weeping | 
with the drops of bloody sweat? And in Hebrews we are | 
told he suffered “with strong crying and tears.’’) 

The second time he wept was as he sat on the Mount of | 
Olives. What could he see from there? That day, as they | 
were coming away from the temple, one of the disciples asked | 
him to see the costly stones and beautiful buildings ; Jesus | 
answered him by saying that there should not be one stone | 
upon another which should not be thrown down. They all 
wondered what he meant, and, when they had opportunity, | 
Peter and his brother Andrew, and James and John, asked | 
him privately, “ When shall those things be ?” | 

It was in answering them we have the words of this lesson. | 
They are words of warning, prophecy, promise. | 

What is a warning? Jesus said, Take heed, be not 
deceived. It was not so needful for them to know the exact 
time as to be taught how to be ready for it. He warned 


| 


| them that there would be many wicked people who would | 
| come in his name, saying, “I am Christ.” 


The Jews, and 
even the disciples, did not understand how Jesus should 
reign in the hearts of his followers; they thought he was | 
coming asa king in great power, and that they would all | 
be free and happy as soon as he began to rule as a king. | 
They were slow to understand all he said about his suffer- | 
ings and death. What is a prophecy ? | 

Jesus Christ was a prophet; he foretold what was going to 
take place, and told his disciples some of the signs by which | 
they could know when Jerusalem was to be destroyed. He | 
told them not to be afraid, but that there would be wars, | 
earthquakes, famine and pestilence, and fearful sights, and | 
great signs from heaven. 

Give, or get the children in answer to questions to give, | 
It will not | 
be hard now to tell of the last; for, no doubt, nearly every | 


| child has helped in some way to send relief to the South for | 
those suffering from pestilence. 


Jesus knew what trials | 
would come to them; he prophesied for them prisons, per- 


| secutions, to be betrayed by relations and friends, and some | 


of them put to death. He prophesied that they should see | 
Jerusalem surrounded with armies, and warned them then to 
flee to the mountains. 

His warnings were, to take heed, not to be deceived, not to be | 
afraid, at the righttime, to flee. His prophecies were about wars, | 
earthquakes, famine, pestilence, persecutions, prisons, death. | 
Is not that a long, sad list? Have they all come true? 

It is not wise or best to tell little children the shocking | 
details of the destruction of Jerusalem, except that they may | 
see that there was war, famine, and pestilence, and the | 


| ished by the sword, famine, and pestilence. 


When Jesus 
was tried, the Jews cried out “ Crucify,him!” Pilate washed 


| his hands, saying, “I am innocent of the blood of this just 


person ;” but they all answered, “ His blood be on us and 
on our children.” How little they knew that in forty years 
such terror and bloodshed would come upon the city! But 
Jesus saw it all as he sat and looked over Jerusalem. Do 
you understand why Jesus wept as he felt how he had loved 
his own nation, and was ready to die that they might be 
saved, but they would not? 

Review by calling from the board, or from memory, the 
warnings, the prophecies, the promises. 

Teach, Jesus’ warnings are wise, we should obey ; every 


| prophecy is true, we should believe; every promise is sure, 


and we should trust. 


BLACKBOARD. 


BY THE REV. J. B. ATCHINSON,. 
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ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 

The natural illustrations of this lesson are those that 
belong strictly to its exposition, and are mostly historical. 
The proper illustrations strictly oriental, are the deso- 
late condition of modern Jerusalem, a picture of the Mount of 
Olives, and the scene now spread before the eyes as one stands 
where the discourse, of which our lesson is a part, was spoken. 
Of all these one can see more in one hour on the spot, or 


| with good photographs and a competent person to explain, 


than he can learn by reading many books. “ Many facts and 


scenes, which seem to ficat ghost-like in the clouds to a dis- 


tant reader, assume flesh and blood in the land of their 
birth.” Moreover, as one reads book after book, and contra- 
diction after contradiction, the scenes of the Holy Land seem 
to tumble together into confusion, leaving only a few salient, 


| universally admitted points; very much as the earthquakes 


in the East throw down in heaps the walls and buildings of 
a whole city, but leave (as they almost always do) the mina- 
rets standing. 


A few things, however, are worthy of notice here. Every 


| one knows something of the Jews’ wailing-place, on the out- 


side of the western wall of the Haram, or temple enclosure, 
a little way north of Robinson’s arch, but separated from it 
by buildings. Here is a narrow pavement, about as wide as 
most of the streets of Jerusalem, between the high Haram 
wall and another lower wall, the latter belonging to build- 
ings of the Moghrabin, or strangers’, quarter. 
the Haram wall, is the Cadi minaret, very near to which 
is the Haram gate Bab el Mehkemeh. To this long and nar- 
row strip of pavement the Jews come every Friday evening, 


Above, on 


| and at other times, as is commonly reported, to bewail the 


desolation of Jerusalem and the temple. Of course this spot 
is one naturally sought by every stranger ; and as all the ser- 
vices performed by the Jews there are in the Hebrew lan- 
guage, the stranger naturally supplies with his imagination 
that which he cannot understand. The writer, like all 
others, had read many descriptions, with translations, in the 
guide-books and elsewhere, of the various liturgical wailing 
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services; and he did not fail to visit the famous wailing- 
place, not once, but many times. But he is compelled to say 


that while his views of the desolate and degraded state of | 


both Jew and Jerusalen were deepened, yet he found much 


that contradicted the general report about the wailing ser- | 


vices. There were doubtless many sincere worshipers, 
whose lamenting was genuine. Now and then a young 
woman would go up to the Haram wall, kiss the stones and 
weep, and come back turning her head every step or two to 
throw a kiss at the old wall and drop a tear, till she passed 
out of sight. For a little backshish a few Jews would do 
But in general the 
wailing-place seemed like any other place of ceremonial 
prayer, and by no means as impressive as when a Muslim 
spreads his rug on a ship’s deck and prays toward Mecca. 
One would read his book, or a knot would read together, 


any amount of simulated wailing. 


responding where necessary; but the praying was not done | 


by all. 


tion. 


There was no united service of the whole congrega- 


wall, with face toward the Haram, spread open their book, 
and read the lessons, and perhaps the prayers, of the day, all 
the while smoking a cigarette. A more heartless, perfunc- 


tory service could hardly be imagined. 

Most of the Jews could speak either German or Italian, and 
those who could not could be conversed with in Arabic or 
Hebrew, as far as was necessary. On finding that one knew 
Hebrew, and had some regard for things Jewish, they 
became very courteous and communicative. The writer 
went among them, was allowed to take their books and read, 
and found all his questions readily answered. From inquiries 


of many different people, of different countries (though of | 


course all Jews), made on different days, including Friday 
evening, when the regular wailing is commonly supposed to 


Some old women would sit down against the opposite | 


take place, the writer received uniformly but one account. | 


The Jews said that it is not to them a wailing-place, but a 
holy place of worship, like any other synagogue as far as it 
can be, for they cannot have the ark, the law, and other 
common accessories there. They go there regularly to read 
and pray; and their services are the regular lessons and 


They said also that they had to pay a large sum, I think 
forty thousand piastres, about sixteen hundred dollars, a year 
for the privilege of worshiping there. The writer found 
that all the books he looked at were open at the same place 
on the same day; and the last day he was there, a Friday, 
by the way, the lesson read included the ninety-fifth Psalm : 
“O come, let us sing unto the Lord: let us make a joyful 
noise to the Rock of our salvation.” As the writer read 
this in Hebrew and translated it into German to the owner 
of the book, the latter laughed, and said ironically, in Ger- 
man, “ That is truly weeping.’ The books generally used 
were of German cr Polish printing, such as one at all accus- 
tomed to modern Jewish service-books would recognize at a 
glance. 


It is not here intended to contradict the guide-books, nor 
to say that the wailing liturgies have no existence; yet the 


persons, and at diflerent times, that he feels bound, for his 
part, to discard a great deal of second-hand, travelers’ testi- 
mony. 
held in time past, the services at present are mostly of quite 
another character. 
priest several years resident in Jerusalem, but who appar- 
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the Haram, they are generally very reluctant to do it in the 
place itself. Only once have I known of a Jew’s venturing 
in the Haram, in order to make some repairs at the portal of 
Aksa, which was a matter of no small importance. He 
remarked, however, that the gain from his work was more 
with him than the command of the rabbins. But chiefly 
have the Jews cause to weep over their blindness. They 
never cease to hope in the coming of the Messiah ; they even 
write letters, and put them in the crevices of the wailing- 
wall, in order to move the Messiah to hasten his coming. 
But ifthey had now their Messiah, the Turks would drive 
him out of Jerusalem, for which object the Christians wou'd 
stand aside with great good-will ; ‘and the kingdom of Israel 
would never again be set up with Jerusalem as its capital. 
This is the phantom with which the unhappy people seek to 
stupefy themselves in their misery. 
peculiar style of speaking in Jerusalem, which I first heard 
from the mouth of a Jew. When one wishes to express 
emphatically that something will be long or never in 
happening, he says, ‘ You will have to wait till the Jews’ 


Moreover, there is a 


9”) 


Messiah comes. 

Except the services at the wailing-wall, the Jews are very 
private about all their services, even the feasts. Only two 
of their feasts have any marked outward manifestations in 
Jerusalem; the feast of Tabernacles, since it is celebrated in 
what one may call booths, on the house-tops, and the proces- 
sion to the Valley of Jehoshaphat, yearly, in memory of 
the destruction of Jerusalem. 
quarter, every Friday evening, the spectator may see all the 


| Jewish quarter on the opposite hill lighted up with innumer- 


able dots: the houses and the new synagogue almost rival 
the starry firmament above. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MEETING THE ENp.—At the commencement of the late 


_war between Russia and Turkey, the Muslims would go 


about the streets and say that the end of all was approaching ; 


| but whether the end of the Turkish empire or of the world, 


| it was hard to make out. 


other rites of the day, according to the Jewish calendar. |... way, namely, by perfect resignation. 


But they prepared for it in their 
It was kismet, or 
fate. Ifthe end was to come, it would come; and it should 
not find them struggling against it. But the Muslim women 
would now and then go about and threaten that they them- 
selves would kill all the Christians, even if their fathers and 
husbands had to go to the war: they would make an end of 
the Christians alone, if they were women. But to the Chris- 
tians, if the end was to be then met, it was to be met accord- 
ing to the old precept: it should find them watching. 


the youth of the Muslims would go about the streets singing 
|asong in which they attempted to predict a destruction by 


fire of all the Christians and Jews. The end did not come, 


owing to the presence of sundry ships of war of various civil- | 


| ized nations ; but it behooved the threatened ones to possess 


| their souls in patience; and so they did. 


In the end of 
things, when the Messiah comes, whether to an individual 


| by death, to a nation or a particular church by uprooting it, 
testimony heard by the writer came from so many different | 


or to the present Christian dispensation itself by the personal 
coming of Christ, blessed are they who are found watching. 


| They may be hated of all men for his sake, but there shall 


Whatever wailing services are held, or have been | 


The following testimony of a Romish 


ently does not understand Hebrew, is worth translating, | 


especially as it shows the deeper desolation of Judah in an 
unusual aspect : 

“On Friday, as soon as the sun approaches its setting, the 
Immediately they 
clothe themselves in their festal array, and go to the wailing- 
wall with their Bible under their arm. There they place 
themselves along the wall, and begin psalms and other 
prayers, together or singly. While doing that, they move 
the upper part of the body this way and that way, and beat 
their heads against the wall. [This only by a few, accord- 
ing to the writer's observation.] Gradually their voices 


Jews close their shops and stop work. 


not a hair of their head perish. The hostility and persecu- 
tion of men shall turn to them for a testimony. 

The Druses on Mount Lebanon confidently expect the end 
of the world to come with the dissolution of the Turkish 
empire ; but their preparation for it will be only to shed the 
blood and spoil the goods of those of a different religion. 


| How different the Christian’s appointed way of meeting the 


rise, louder and louder, the tone becomes more and more 
plaintive, and the end is a general wail: the women sob | 


piteously. [This sentence is only in very small part borne 
out by the writer's observation.] It is something fearful, to 
It is, moreover, in many 
cases, only a business-like ceremony; yet many of these 
tones of lamentation come from the heart’s depths. But 
wherefore do the Jews weep? Because they have not their 
temple, and because it is so long and the Messiah comes not. 
The Jews have cause in any case to weep over their unhappi- 
ness in Jerusalem. The land of their fathers, others possess 
it; a thing which the Jews either cannot at all endure, or at 
most, with sore unwillingness. In the chief city of their 
land they are the object of every one’s despising. They 
dwell by the mount of the ancient sanctuary, but venture not, 
in their state of uncleanness, to tread the spot itself; nor 
dare they do it without permission of the Turks. The 
rabbins strenuously forbid the Jews to tread the ‘Haram; 
and the Jews obey this command with general conscientious- 
ness, Even when they are engaged to do a piece of work in 


see a whole people lamenting. 


' 


end, however it comes ! 

FatsE Reports.—When one of the hostile nations was 
invading Palestine, it was prophesied that he should not 
prevail. He heard a rumor, and fled. Our missionaries in 
all lands have been compelled to hear rumors of wars, and 
wars themselves, and threats of persecution, but not so was 
the end to them. They could send word to the fox-like 
rulers that caused them to hear false reports, that they 
would still continue to itinerate and teach, until their time 
should come. Before the final destruction of Jerusalem, 
there was a fearful insurrection by one Bar Cochab, “the 
Son of a Star,” who was a false Christ, the pretended star 


' that should arise out of Jacob. But the end did not come 


with him. It was oneof the signs that theend was approach- 
ing, as it ever has been; but its time no man yet knoweth. 
In our own day we have had false Christs, and false reports, 
both oral and printed, that the clear signs of the dawn of 
the day of the end were visible; but they were false reports. 
These are signs and pledges of its approach, but when it 
comes, it will be sudden, and all shall know it. 

AssuRED ProtTEecTion.—When Vespasian came against 
Jerusalem, the case of the Christians*seemed hopeless. Star- 
vation threatened within, death by torture, crucifixion per- 
haps, awaited without. Yet Vespasian’s approaches were 
slow. Jerusalem was compassed about with armies, but 
there was still chance to escape, though its destruction was 


nigh. Then the Christians fled as they could. But Titus 


came, surrounded the city in three days, cut off all way of 
The protection 


escape, and all who had delayed were lost. 


However, from the Bezetha | 


Even | 


assured had been inthe way of escape. Those who had 
availed themselves of it furnished the material and typical 
fulfillment of Christ's declaration that nota hair of their 
head should perish. Yet doubtless some did perish bodily. 
But to these last, as well as to those who were brought before 


| kings and rulers for Christ’s sake, some of whom were to be 


put to death, the promise to their souls held good. Not a 
hair did he harm them who, after that he has killed the 
body, has no more that he can do against them. 

In the thunder-storm the forests are prostrated, the houses 
are cast down, the ships are set on fire; but the silent rod 
extended to heaven over the houses of them who trust in 
God’s physical laws, are safe. In the flood that 
whelmed the old world, Noah, a just man, by faith, escaped 
with his household in the ark provided. In the ark of God 
is sure protection for all who fly thither for trust. Over 
them destruction itself, the second death, hath no power. 


over- 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 

Introductory.— Where, when, and to whom, did Jesus ad- 
dress a prophecy of general events, until the end of the world ? 
| (Matt. 24: 3; Mark 13: 3; 14: 1.) What remark of the 
| Saviour suggested the question which elicited this discourse ? 

(Luke 21: 5, 6.) What misapprehension relative to the time 
| of Christ’s second coming gave the question a twofold char- 
| acter? (Matt. 24: 3.) 

Verse 8.—Against what delusion did Jesus warn his disci- 
| ples? Had he reference, probably, to false prophecies 
“respecting the destruction of Jerusalem, or of the world ? 
What record have we of impostors previous to the destruction 
of Jerusalem ? (Acts 5: 36, 37.) What pretenders does sub- 
' sequent history show? Against what seductions need we 
| constantly to guard? (Matt. 4:8, 9; 2 Peter 2:18, 19.) 
| What assurance have we that no man shall ever truthfully 

predict the time of the end? (Matt. 24: 36-39, 42.) 

Verse 9.—What rumors did Christ caution his disciples 
| against regarding as signs? What quality did he manifest 

in anticipating their fear? Name some other instances 

wherein he manifested the same quality ? (Matt. 8: 26; Luke 

8:50; 12:7, 32.) Did Jesus foresee, in his disciples, fear of 

death at the destruction of Jerusalem, or fear of judgment at 
his second coming? (Heb. 2: 15; 1 John 4: 17, 18.) What 
| is the Christian view of death? Does the Christian contem- 
plate Christ’s second coming with dread or with longing? 
| (2 Tim. 4: 8; Titus 2:13.) What is the last promise of the 
| bridegroom and the response of the bride? (Rev. 22: 20.) 
| Verses 10, 11.—What catastrophes did Jesus declare 
| should checker the world’s history? Was Christ teaching 
| that these events were to signalize an epoch immediately pre- 
| ceding the destruction of Jerusalem, and also of the world, or 
| was he still warning against mistaking ordinary phenomena 
for signs? Which interpretation does history warrant us in 
accepting? Give the date of the destruction of Jerusalem by 

Titus (v. 32). Name some of the preceding calamities, with 

their dates. 

Verse 12.—What calamities did Jesus declare should mark 
| the experience of his disciples? What texts indicate that 

he referred to an experience common to discipleship? (2 Tim. 
' 3:12; Matt. 10: 25.) What texts indicate a period of pecu- 

liar persecution immediately preceding the end of the world ? 

(2 Tim. 3:1; 2 Pet.3:3.) By whatsign was the approach- 

ing end of Jerusalem to be recognized ? (Verse 20.) By 
what parable did Jesus show the unmistakable character of 

the sign of his coming? (Verses 29-31.) 
| have wethat no previoussign shall be recognized ? (Matt. 24: 

44; 2 Pet. 3: 10.) How was the prophecy of persecution ful- 

filled in the experience of those to whom it was addressed ? 

(Acts 4: 1-21; 5: 18-29; 12: 2-5.) Which one of the disciples 
| affords the brightest example of triumph in persecution ? 

(Acts 5: 41; 7: 57-60; 16: 25; 20: 24.) What is the Chris- 
_ tian’s consolation in persecution ? (Matt. 5: 10, 11.) 

Verse 13.—How should these adversities turn to the advan- 
tage of the disciples, and against their persecutors? (Mark 
13: 9.) 

Verses 14, 15.—Why was premeditated speech unnecessary ? 
Give an instance of the fulfillment of this promise (Acts 6:10). 
Is previous meditation, at present, desirable to the proclama- 
tion of the gospel? What gifts to the early church have 
passed away, and what remain? (1 Cor, 12: 28-31; 13:13.) 

Verses 16, 17.—How great sacrifice is essential to disciple- 
ship? (Matt. 10 : 34-39.) 

Verse 18.—By what figure of speech did Jesus assure his 
disciples of perfect safety, even in death? (1 Kings 1 : 52.) 

Verse 19.—May the hope of eternal life rest upon a past 


What evidence 


experience? (Heb. 3: 14.) 

Verses 20-22.—When the sign of destruction should sur- 
round Jerusalem, how did Jesus say men’s actions ought to 
be characterized ? With the ordinary signs of dissolution 
around him, what is man’s highest wisdom ? With what 
feeling does Jesus regard the destruction of the wicked? 
(Matt. 23: 37; Luke 19:41.) What prophecies were fulfilled 
in the destruction of Jerusalem? (Jer. 15: 5, 6; 29: 18, 19.) 
How shall the righteous escape the fierce judgments of the 
last day ? (Isa. 26: 20, 21.) 
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CONCERT EXERCISE. 
re San 
APPLES OF GOLD. 
BY MRs. H, F, EATON, 

A word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in pictures of silver 

(Prov. 25: 11). 
Singing: 

Giver of each perfect gift. 
Prayer. 
Bible reading: James 3. 
Singing: 

Never lose the golden rule. °* 
Pastor : 

Keep thy heart with all diligence ; for out of it are the issues 
of life (Prov. 4: 23). 

Put away from thee a froward mouth, and perverse lips put 
far from thee (Prov. 4: 24). 

The mouth of a righteous man is a well of life: but violence 
covereth the mouth of the wicked (Prov. 10: 11). 

Death and lite are in the power of the tongue: and they that 
love it shall eat the fruit thereof (Prov. 18: 21). 

Be not rash with thy mouth, and let not thine heart be hasty 
to utter any thing before God: for God is in heaven, and thou | 
upon earth: therefore let thy words be few (Ecel. 5: 2). 
WORDS OF WISDOM, | 


Leader : How does Wisdom open her lips? 
School : 


Hear; for I will speak of excellent things; and the opening 
of my lips shall be right things. 

For my mouth shall speak truth; and wickedness is an 
abomination to my lips. 

All the words of my mouth are in righteousness; there is 
nothing froward or perverse in them (Prov. 8: 6-8). 

The words of the wise are as goads, and as nails fastened by 
the masters of assemblies, which are given from one shepherd | 
(Eccl. 12: 11). 





Leader : 
In the lips of him that hath understanding wisdom is found: | 
School : 


But a rod is for the back of him that is void of understanding | 
(Prov, 10: 13). 


Leader : 

In the multitude of words there wanteth not sin : 
School : 

But he that refraineth his lips is wise (Prov. 10: 19). 
Leader : 

The lips of the righteous feed many : 
School: y 

But fools die for want of wisdom (Proy. 10: 21). 
Leader : 

There is that speaketh like the piercings of a sword: 
School : 

But the tongue of the wise is health (Prov. 12: 18). 
Leader : 





The words of a man’s mouth are as deep waters, and the well- 
spring of wisdom asa flowing brook (Prov. 18: 4). 


School : 


A word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in pictures of silver | 
(Proy. 25: 11). 


Leader : 


| 
| 
In the mouth of the foolish is a rod of pride : | 


School : 
But the lips of the wise shall preserve them (Prov. 14: 3). | 
Leader : 


He that keepeth his mouth keepeth his life: but he that | 
openeth wide his lips shall have destruction (Proy. 13: 3). 


| 

| 

Singing : 
They that be wise shall shine. 

Leader; What was Jeremiah’s bitter lamentation ? 


castor : 


Oh that my head were waters, and mine eyes a fountain of 
tears, that I might weep day and night for the slain of the | 
daughter of my people! 

Oh that I had in the wilderness a lodging place of wayfaring 
men; that I might leave my people, and go from them! for 
they be all adulterers, an assembly of treacherous men. 

And they bend their tongues like their bow for lies : but they 
are not valiant for the truth upon the earth; for they proceed 
from evil to evil, and they know not me, saith the Lord. 

fake ye heed every one of his neighbour, and trust ye not in 
any brother: for every brother will utterly supplant, and every 
neighbour will walk with slauders. 3 

And they will deceive every one his neighbour, and will not 
speak the truth: they have taught their tongue to speak lies, 
und weary themselves to commit iniquity. 

Pheir tongue is as an arrow shot out; it speaketh deceit : one 
speaketh peaceably to his neighbour with his mouth, but in 
heart he layeth his wait (Jer. 9: 1-5, 8). 


Leader: How did God regard the evil? 
First teacher . 

Shall I not visit them for these things? saith the Lord: shall 
not my soul be avenged on such a nation as this ? 

And Twill make Jerusalem heaps, and a den of dragons; 
aid I will make the cities of Judah desolate, without an inhab- 
itunt, 

And let them make haste, and take 7 a wailing for us, that 


our eyes may run down with tears, and our eyelids gush out 
with waters (Jer. 9: 9, 11, 18). 


Leader; What things are an abomination to the Lord? | 


School: 


| up anger (Prov. 15: 1). 


| Second scholar : 


+ Fifth scholar : 
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School: 
These six things doth the Lord hate: yea, seven are an abomi- 
nation unto him: 


A prone look, a lying tongue, and hands that shed innocent 
blood, 

An heart that deviseth wicked imaginations, feet that be 
swift in running to mischief, 
A false witness that speaketh lies, and he that seweth discord 

among brethren (Prov. 6: 16-19). 


| Seventh scholar : 

He that backbiteth not with his tongue, nor doeth evil to his 
neighbour, nur taketh up a reproach against his neighbour 
(Psa. 15: 1-3). 

Eighth scholar : 


Where no wood is, there the fire goeth out; so where there is 
no talebearer, the strife ceaseth (Prov. 26: 20). 


| Ninth scholar : 


LYING LIPS8, 

Leader : 

Lying lips are abomination to the Lord : 
School : 

But they that deal truly are his delight (Prev. 12: 22). 
Leader : 

The lip of truth shall be established forever : 
School : 

But a lying tongue is but for a moment (Prev. 12: 19). 
Leader : 

Excellent speech becometh not a fool : 
School : 

Much less do lying lips a prinee (Prov. 17: 7). 
Leader : 

A lying tongue hateth those that are afflicted by it; 
School : | 

And a flattering mouth worketh ruin (Prov. 26: 28). | 
Leader : 


He that hateth dissembleth with his lips, and layeth up | 
deceit within him ; | 

When he speaketh fair, believe him not: | 
School: 

For there are seven abominations in his heart (Prov. 26: 24, | 
25). | 
Leader : 

Asa mad man who casteth firebrands, arrows, and death, | 

So is the man_that deceiveth his neighbour, and saith, Am | 
not I in sport? (Prov. 26: 18, 19). | 
Leader : 

A wicked doer giveth heed to false lips ; 
School: 

And a liar giveth ear to a naughty tongue (Prov. 17: 4). 
Leader : | 


Their poison is like the poison of a serpent: they are like the 
deaf adder that stoppeth her ear (Psa. 58: 4). 
| 
Singing: “ Always speak the truth.” 

PROFANE LIPS, 
Leader : 


Again, ye have heard that it hath been said by them of old | 


time, Thou shalt not forswear thyself, but shalt perform unto the 
Lord thine oaths: 


School: | 
| 


But I say unto you, Swear not at all; neither by heaven; for 
it is God’s throne : 


Leader : | 
Nor by the earth; for it is his footstool : neither by Jerusa- 
lem ; for it is the city of the great King. 


School : 


Neither shalt thou swear by thy head, because thou canst not 
make one hair white or black. 


| 
| 
| 
Leader : 
But let your communication be, Yea, yea; Nay, nay: for | 
whatsoever is more than these cometh of evil (Matt. 5: 33-37). | 
Primary class in concert : Third Commandment. | 
| 
KIND WORDS, j 

First scholar : 


A soft answer turneth away wrath: but grievous words stir | 


Heaviness in the heart of man maketh it stoop: but a good 


| word maketh it glad (Prov. 12: 25), 


Third scholar: 


Moreover, if thy brother shall trespass against thee, go and | 
tell him his fault between thee and him alone: if he shall hear 
thee, thou hast gained thy brother (Matt. 18: 15). 


Fourth scholar : 


But I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them which 
despitefully use you, and persecute you (Matt. 5: 44). 


For even hereunto were ye called: because Christ also suf: | 
fered for us, leaving us an example, that ye should follow his 
steps : 

Who did no sin, neither was guile found in his mouth : 

Who, when he was reviled, reviled not again; when he suf- 
fered, he threatened not; but committed himself to him that 
judgeth righteously (1 Pet. 2: 21-23). 


Singing : 
Kind words can never die. 
EVIL SPEAKING. 
Leader Py 


Lord, who shall abide im thy tabermacle? who shall dwell in 
thy holy hill? 


Sixth scholar: g 


He that walketh uprightly, and worketh righteousness, and 
speaketh the truth in his heart. 


| 


i 


| not convenient: but 


| among whom ye shine as lights in the world ( 


Judge not, that ye be not judged. 
Tenth scholar : 

For with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged: and 
with what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again. 
Eleventh scholar : 


And why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother’s 
eye, but considerest not the beam that is in thine own eye? 


| Twelfth scholar: 


Or how wilt thou say to thy brother, Let me pull out the mote 


| out of thine eye; and, behold, a bean is in thine own eye? 


| Thirteenth scholar : 


Thou hypocrite, first cast out the beam out of thine own eye; 


| and then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the mote out of thy 
| brother’s eye (Matt. 7: 1-5). 


Singing: 
Chide mildly the erring. 
Leader: What gave Paul joy? 


Fourteenth scholar : 


For our rejoicing is this, the testimony of our conscience, that 
in simplicity and godly sincerity, not with fleshly wisdom, but 
by the grace of God, we have had our conversation in the world, 
and more abundantly to you-ward (2 Cor. 1: 12). 


Leader: What did he charge the Ephesian Church ? 
Fifteenth scholar : 


Let no corrupt communication proceed out of your mouth, 
but that which is good to the use of edifying, that it may minis- 
ter grace unto the hearers. 

Let all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and clamour, and 
evil speaking, be put away from you, with all malice (Eph. 
4: 29, 31). 

Leader: Give other charges. 


Sixteenth scholar : 

Let your speech be alway with grace, seasoned with salt, that 
ye may know how ye ouglt to answer every man (Col. 4: 6). 
Seventeenth scholar : 

But shun profane and vain babblings: for they will increase 


| unto more ungodliness. 


And their word will eat as doth a canker (2 Tim. 2: 16, 17). 
Eighteenth scholar : 

Only let your conversation be as it becometh the gospel of 
Christ (Phil. 1: 27). 
Nineteenth scholar : 


In all things shewing thyself a pattern of good works: in 
doctrine shewing uncorruptness, gravity, sincerity, 
Sound speech, that cannot be condemned ; that he that is of 


| the contrary part may be ashamed, having no evil thing to say 


of you (Titus 2: 7, 8). 


Twentieth scholar : 

Put them in mind to be subject to principalities and powers, 
to obey magistrates, to be ready to every good work, 

To speak evil of no man, to be,no brawlers, but gentle, shew- 
ing all meekness unto all men (Titus 3: 1, 2). 
Second teacher : 

But now ye also put off all these: anger, wrath, malice, blas- 
phemy, filthy communication out of your mouth. 

Lie not one to another, seeing that ye have put off the old 
man with his deeds ; 

And whatsoever ye do in word or deed, do all in the name of 


| the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God and the Father by him 


(Col. 3: 8, 9, 17). 
Third teacher : 


Wherefore putting away lying, speak every man truth with 
his neighbour: for we are members one of another. 

Neither filthiness, nor foolish talking, nor jesting, which are 
rather giving of thanks (Eph. 4: 25; 
5: 4). 

Fourth teacher : 

Do all things without murmurings and disputings : 

That ye may be blameless and harmless, the sons of God, 
without rebuke, in the midst of a crooked and ahd nation, 

Phil. 2: 14, 15). 
Fifth teacher : 

If any man among you seem to be religious, and bridleth not 
his tongue, but deceiveth his own heart, this man’s religion is 
vain (James 1: 26). 

Teachers : 


Whoso keepeth his mouth and his tongue keepeth his soul 
from troubles (Proy. 21: 23). 


| Leader : 


A good man out of the good treasure of the heart bringeth 
forth good things: and an evil man out of the evil treasure 
bringeth forth evil things. 

But [ say unto you, That every idle word that men shall 
speak, they shall give account thereof in the day of judgment. 

For by thy words thou shalt be justified, and by thy words 
thou shalt be condemned (Matt. 12: 35-37). 


All: 


Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth; keep the door of my 
lips (Psa. 141: 3). 


| Prayer. 


Singing : 
So let our lips and lives express, 
Doxology : 
Praise God, from whom all blessings flow. 


Benediction. 
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WORK AND WORKERS. 


—_——~<-_——— 


NORMAL CLASSES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


Augusta, Ga., Union Meeting for Prayer and Lessen Study every Satur- 
day, at 8.45 A. M., in Y. M. C. A. Rooms. 

Baltimore, Md., Meeting for Lesson Study every Friday at 4 P. M., in the 
y. M.C. A. Rooms. Infant Class Teachers’ Meeting every Saturday, 
at4P. M.,in the Room of the Maryland Sunday Scheel Union, 63 Lex- 
ington Street. 

Boston, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, at Wesleyan Hall, 36 Brom- 
field Street, every Saturday, at3P. M. Led by the Rev. R. R. Mere 
dith. 

Bristol, Conn., Sunday-school Union Normal Class, on the first Monday 
of each month, at 7.30 P. M., in Printers’ Hall. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Monthly Meeting of the Brooklyn Sunday School 
Union, second Monday evening of each month, at7.30 P. M., in the 
Hanson Place M. E. Church. Primary Normal Class every Saturday, 
at4 P. M.,in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms. 


Cambridge, Mass., Sunday-school Teachers’ Union Meeting for Lesson | 


8: udy, every Tuesday evening, in the chapel of the First Baptist Church, 
Central Square. Cunducted by the Rev. R. R. Meredith, of Boston. 
Chicago: Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, at noon, in 
Farwell Hall. Also, Normal Class every Saturday, at 11 A. M., in Far- 
well Hall, conducted by B. F. Jacobs. Primary Class Teachers’ Meet- 
ing every Saturday at 2 P. M., in Bible Work Room, Y. M. C. A. Build- 
ing. Superintendents’ Meeting and Sociable, second Tuesday of every 


month, at Mr. Moody's Church. South Side Teachers’ Meeting, fourth | 


Tuesday evening of the month, at Trinity M. E. Church. West Side 
Teachers’ Meeting, third Tuesday evening of the month, at Union Park 
Congregational Church. Teachers’ Library and Reading Room, at 150 
Madison Street. 

Cincinnati, O., Primary Class Teachers’ Meeting every Saturday at 
3P.M., in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. Union Meeting for Lesson Study 
every Saturday, at 3.45 P. M., in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. 

Cleveland, O., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, from 12 
to. 12.45 P. M. in the Chapel of the Young Men's Christian Association. 
Conducted by the Rev. Francis A. Horton. 

Columbus, O., Bible Class for Lesson Study meets in the Y. M. C. A. 
Parlor every Tuesday at 7.30 P. M. 


Detroit, Mich., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday even- 
ing, in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. Led by the Rev. Dr. A. T. Pierson. 


Halifax, N.S., Union Meeting for International Lesson Study every Sat- 
urday, at 8 P. M., in the Class-room Y. M. C. A. Hall. 


Harrisburg, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Thursday even- 
ing in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at 
noon. Training class for Christian Workers every Tuesday evening. 
Both inthe Y. M. C. A. Chapel, and both conducted by Mr. C. P. Jacobs. 

Ingersoll, Ontario: Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday 
evening, at 8o’clock, at W. H. Howells’s Gallery. Conducted by the 
Rev. John McEwen. 

Louisville, Ky., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
5 P. M., in the Y. M. C, A. Rooms. 

Newark, N. J., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 
4 P. M., in the Clinton Street Congregational Church. 


New York, N. Y., Primary Teachers’ Meeting every Saturday at 3 P. M., 
in the Y. M.C. A. lecture-room. Union Meeting for Lesson Study, 
every Thursday, at 4.30 P. M.,in the chapel of the Rev. Dr. Howard 
Crosby’s church; conducted by Mr. Ralph Wells. Superintendents’ 


Class every Tuesday, at 4 P. M., in the Fulton Street Chapel, conducted | 


by the Rev. A. F. Schaufller. 


Philadelphia, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday evening 
and at noon every Saturday, in the Y. M.C. A. Hall, corner of Fifteenth 
and Chestnut Streets. 

Pittsburg, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at noon, 
in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms, No. 33 Fifth Avenue. 

St. Louis, Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at noon, in the 
Y. M. C. A. Rooms, 7H Olive Street, conducted by various ministers. 

St. Paul, Minn., Union Bible Students’ Class for the study of the Interna- 
tional Lessons, every Tuesday evening. at 7.30 P. M.,in the Y. M. C. A. 
Rooms. Conducted by Samuel Conn, D.D. 


Syracuse, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 
4P.M.,in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. 


Toronto, Can., Teachers’ Union Meeting for International Lesson Study 


every Saturday, in the Y. M.C. A. Parlor, from 4 to 5 o’clock P. M. | 


Led by the Hon. Vice-Chancellor Blake. Normal Class every Friday 
evening, in the Y. M.C. A. Parlor. Conducted by Mr. James Hughes. 

Troy, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Tuesday evening in 
the State Street Methodist Episcopal Church. Conducted by the Rev. 
George J. Brown. 


Washington, D. C., Sunday-school Teachers’ Normal class every Mon- | 


day, at 6 P. M., in the Y. M. C, A. Hall. 


FOREIGN SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


The anniversary exercises of the Foreign Sunday-school | 


Association were held in the Church of the Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn, on 
reports and addresses were of great interest to all 
friends of ;the work. The persons present were 
referred to the printed yearly report of the Associa- 
tion for full details of the work accomplished, dur- 
ing the twelvemonth, in the numerous foreign fields 
within the scope of the Association. After appro- 
priate hymns, and an opening prayer by the Rev. Dr. 
Storrs, chairman of the evening, the Rev. Dr. Dyer, of 
New York, was introduced. Dr. Dyer said that his being 
present was evidence of his great interest in the cause of 
the Foreign Sunday-school Association. His first knowl- 
edge of Sunday-schools had been in his boyhood, in Ver- 
mont, where, at the age of twelve, he had been, together 
with other farmers’ children in the neighborhood, gath- 
ered into a class for religious instruction. His teacher 
was a young lady of attractive manners, who, coming to 
the country for a few weeks in the summer, thus furthered 
the cause of Christ by gathering thirty or forty of his 
little ones into a Sunday class. Their only book was the 
Testament, and their line of study followed the Gospel of 


John. Each one was expected to read and reflect on the | 


Sunday evening, October 26. The | 


| 
_ lesson during the week ; and the venerable speaker could | 
| recall with what intense interest the six or seven chapters | 
| gone over by the class during this brief time were perused. 
Through a long life, no part has been to him so readily 
turned to during trials and afflictions, and so deeply cher- | 
ished in his inmost heart. At the age of eighteen the 
| speaker joined Bishop Chase in central Ohio, and became 
a divinity student. The good bishop, who believed in 
work, sclected sixteen of the youth under his care, and 
sent them into different neighborhoods to found Sunday- 
schools. After a walk of six miles on the first Sunday of 
| his efforts, the speaker found, to his amazement, a large 
audience gathered to welcome him. The oldest scholar 
in his Sunday-school was a boy of eighty ; his oldest girl 
was over seventy ; while the ages of the others ran down- 
ward until they reached an infant of six months. This 
drove him to the simplest form of truth, to teach at once 
the fullness of Christ’s salvation ; and before the work was 
given up, he saw as many as twenty of his pupils admitted 
to the supper of the Lord. During the vacations the 
work was continued in a similar manner, in different parts 
of the state, and was productive of many good results. 


its economy. 
down at the feet of Christ to learn together from him, 
and its principle of economy avoided the evils of compli- 
cated machinery, so common to most societies. He had 
been amazed to see how far a few dollars would go in car- 
rying the gospel to whole neighborhoods. The work 
seemed more and more to tend toward the principle of 
a personal Christ in the heart; and with this principle, 
the children thus taught would be sure to go forward and 
teach others. 

The Rev. C. C. Hall said that, among the many societies 
for religious work, it was necessary to analyze the place 
ofeach. This Association invited such analysis, and was 
amply prepared to meet it. Christian progress is a series 
of developments, which are marked into primary, second- 
| ary, and tertiary stages. The primary stage consists in 
| the establishment of the ordinary enginery of Christian 





operation on the part of the laity. 
the education of the Christian young. The Foreign Sunday- 
school Association enters the field at the secondary point, 


no board or direction, and has no object for interfering 


| first, by establishing a direct connection with the foreign | 
laity, through the efforts of a large band of Christian | 
| ladies ; secondly, by the use of money, not as a primary 
| matter, but as a stimulus to workers and children to far- 
ther efforts. They must do their own work, and spend 
their own money, but a little is given to aid them in doing 
so wisely. This Society, although incorporated, is not yet 
provided with a sufficient basis of success ; it should and 
must be nationalized ; it must be so based as to enable it | 
to appeal legally to the whole country for supplies to | 
enable it to carry on the noble work in which it is engaged. 

The Rev. Mr. Ballagh, of Japan, spoke of a Sunday- 
school as a church in embryo, and said that wherever the 
former is planted, the latter is sure to follow.. Extremes 
meet, and when the grandeur of the King of the world 
would overpower us, we bow in love as he takes the 
children in his arms and blesses them. Christianity 
subsidizes all the agencies of modern civilization, and, 
above all, the press. The editors of the Japanese 
press. are not religious men; a native press with 
an extensive circulation has been in operation for 
six years, and English papers were numerous, and 





; although some of these would at times give an unpre- 
judiced notice of religious matters, they were not to 
be depended upon. Hence a paper was founded, printing 
articles of all kinds, but having a decidedly Christian 
|tendency. This prospered, but it was not fitted for women 
and children to read ; and the simple Sunday-school paper, 
| Glad Tidings, supported by this Society, has been proved 
| fully to meet this need, and its pages can be introduced 
where no other religious teaching could penetrate. Jt is 
filled with interesting reading matter for youth, is in the 
easiest character for reading, and is of great use in sup- 
plementing the work of missionaries. As an inducement 
to children to study and to come to school it is invaluable. 
Sunday-school work in Japan is of modern origin, yet 
there are about fifty of these schools in Japan. These 
are taught in a similar manner to ours at home. The 
Sunday-schools in connection with churches are conducted 
in part by pastors, and the secular schools taught by for- 
eign ladies have Sunday-schools also ; but a new departure 
in Sunday-school work has been taken during the last 
year. There are, in Japan, 25,000 government schools, 
and some private ones. The teachers of these private 


work. The secondary is the introduction of voluntary co- | 


* : | met i Lethodist Episcopal Church in Waterbury 
Tho tertiary consiate of | met in the Methodist Episcoy i 1in iterbury, on 


and invites the co-operation of the laity; it works under | 


_ together, and, besides, often brings in new pupils. 


where the name of Christ has been preached. 


Dr. Dyer considered the two chief features of the Foreign | 
Sunday-school Association work to be its simplicity and | (New York) Sunday-school Association was held in the 


The plan of its work was a simple sitting | 


schools are glad to have Christians come and instruct 
their pupils on Sundays, as it serves to keep the scholars 
Begin- 
ning with the children, the Christian teacher goes on until 
the parents begin to come, a meeting is begun, and thus 
a church grows. If this plan could be followed in the 
public schools of the country, where the teaching of moral 
philosophy, so long forbidden, is even now permitted, the 
future Christianization of Japan would be secure. When 
the young are Christianized, the result will be speedy. 
The Japanese are a nation strong alike in mind and affee- 
tion ; and the results to be expected from their Christian- 
ization is one not yet attained, perhaps, in any country 
A Jupa- 
nese will lay down his life for a friend ; and if so, may be 
expected, under the influence of the gospel of Christ, to 
do great things for his divine Lord. The work of the 
Sunday-school reaches to the heart of this matter. 

After singing, and a collection for the Society, the bene- 
diction was pronounced by the Rev. Dr. Dyer. 


WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—The second district meeting of the Ontario County 


Methodist Episcopal Church, Rushville, on Wednesday, 
October 30. Mr. Charles R. Case is president of the Asso- 
ciation. 

—The Hampshire County (Massachusetts) Sunday- 
school Institute met in the Edwards Congregational 
Church, Northampton, on Tuesday, October 29. The 
meeting was held under the auspices of the Hampshire 
County Sunday-school Association, of which O. F. Bige- 
low, M. D., is president. 

—The fourth annual convention of the Jefferson 
County (Ohio) Sunday-school Union was held in Rich- 
mond on October 31 and November 1. Among the sub- 
jects considered were Sunday-school local mission work ; 
temperance work; and the contribution of the Sunday- 


| school to the intellectual power of the church. 


with any other work. The Society accomplishes its ends, | 


| 735 until 1611.” 


—A New Haven County (Connecticut) Sunday-school 
Institute (the first held in the county for several years) 


Wednesday and Thursday, October 30 and 31. Mr. John 
E. Searles, Jr., of New Haven, spoke on the following 
subject: “ Wanted: a higher appreciation of our work,” 
and Mr. W. R. Hurd, of Bristol, on ‘ Personal lesson 
preparation.” Mr. Searles was the conductor of the 
Institute. The Rey. E. Brooks is chairman of the county 
committee. 

—The Hudson County (New Jersey) Sunday-school 
Association held its sixteenth annual convention in the 
First Reformed Church, Bayonne, on Thursday, October 
24. A correspondent writes concerning the convention: 
“Delegates came in every sort of conveyance, from a 
six-horse stage to a primitive carryall. Many came from 
the most distant sections of the county. One commend- 
able feature was the admirable precision with which the 
various details of the exercises were carried out; every 
one assigned to a particular part was on hand and on 
time, and every item of business pertaining to the con- 
vention had been carefully arranged beforehand. Rep- 
resentative clergymen from the Methodist, Baptist, Luth- 
eran, Episcopal, Dutch Reformed and German Reformed 
denominations took part. The Rey. Jesse Lyman Hurl- 
but, of Hoboken, conducted a Chautauqua normal les- 
son in a pleasant conversational manner, which so elicited 


| the close attention of his hearers that when he had fin- 


ished, and questioned them, the answers came as promptly 
and correctly as one might have expected from a well- 
trained Chautauqua class, The theme selected was the his- 
tory of the English translations of the Bible from the year 
Five hundred and sixty delegates were 
present, representing sixty schools. The president of 
the Association is the Rev. Richard R. Greene of Hobo- 
ken. 

—The fourth annual convention of the Sixth Dis- 
trict Sunday-school Association of Illinois was held at 
Belleville on Thursday and Friday, October 24 and 25. 
County conventions were held in this district, during 
1878, as follows: Alexander, at Cairo, June 25 and 26; 
Pulaski, at Mound City, June 27 and 28; Massac, at 
Metropolis, June 29 and 30; Johnson, at Vienna, July 
2 and 3; Union, at Jonesboro’, July 5 and 6; Williamson, 
at Marion, July 22 and 23; Franklin, at Benton, July 
25 and 26; Jefferson, at Spring Garden, July 29 and 30; 
Washington, at Nashville, July 31 and August 1; Perry, 
at Du Quoin, August 2 and 3; Randolph, at Chester, 
August 19 and 20; Monroe, at Waterloo, August 21 and 
92; St. Clair, at Freeburg, August 23 and 24; Bond, at 
Greenville, August 28 and 29; Clinton, at Clement Sta- 
tion, August 30 and 81; Jackson at Murphysboro’, Sep- 


; 
} 
| 
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tember 5 and 6; Mr. C. W. Jerome, president of the 


Sixth District Sunday-school Association, says, in his 


usual interest. Our field, though large, has been better 
cultivated than ever before. 
becoming more thoroughly acquainted with their duties 
and more interested and active in their various fields. 
Much is being done to encourage and stimulate the work 
in the precinct and township organizations. The counties 
have held their conventions, and some of them have live 
organizations in each precinct and township. Early in 
the spring I determined, during the summer, to assist in 
holding a county convention of two days’ duration in 
each county. A list of appointments was therefore made, | 
and submitted to the various county officers, who cor- 
dially acceded to the arrangement, and the conventions 
were duly called. I have visited sixteen counties, and 
assisted in conducting the conventions. They were 
without exception, exceedingly interesting and _pro- 
fitable. The organizations were strengthened, the 
workers encouraged, and their numbers increased, and the | 
discussions and drills were a source of profit. The lead- 
ing men and women in the Sunday-school work, and the 
pastors of the different congregations, were present.” 
There are now in the sixth district 813 schools, with an 


average attendance of 48,780 officers, teachers, and schol- 
ars. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—The New Jersey Sunday-school convention will meet 
in the First Presbyterian Church, Trenton, on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, November 12, 13, and 14. Dr. 
John Hall, General Clinton B. Fisk, Mr. Ralph Wells, 
the Rey. A. F. Schauffler, the Rev. J. A. Worden, and Pro- 
fessor William F. Sherwin will take part in the exercises, 
Delegates will be entertained in Trenton, on application 
to Mr. George McPherson, secretary of the local commit- 
tee, at Trenton. Every Sunday-school worker, and every 
pastor, will be considered a delegate. The Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey Central railroads will furnish tickets at 
excursion rates, on presentation of certificates of delega- 
tion, signed by any county secretary, or by Mr. W. B. 
Wilkinson, railroad secretary, Newark, New Jersey. The 
Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western Railroad will return 
delegates free, on presentation of delegates’ certificates, 
furnished at the convention by Mr. Wilkinson. The Erie, 
New Jersey Southern,and West Jersey railroads will fur- 
nish tickets at one-third reduction, on delegates’ cer- 
tificates, furnished at the convention. 


TEMPERANCE, 

—Another prelate of the Church of England has pre- 
sided at a public temperance meeting. The Bishop of 
Ripon occupied the chair at a recent meeting of the Leeds 
branch of the Church of England Temperance Society. 
He said, as reported in The Christian, of London, “that he 
would frankly admit, to the honor of his Nonconfor- 
mist brethren, that they had led the van in the crusade 


The county officers are | 


| encouragement to the few weak and struggling churches | 


| which were found scattered here and there through the | 
fourth annual report: ‘“ The past year has been of un- 


|region. At that time churches and Sunday-schools were 
| the exception, and saloons and places of debauchery the 


| saloon or an open crming: pues to be found. 


PERSONAL. 

—Mr. Sankey has arrived in England, and has been 
cordially welcomed by his old friends in that country. 
He will spend a brief time in travel and rest on the Con- 
| tinent, before beginning his evangelistic work in England. | 
| The Londda Christian says that his voice “is, if anything, | 
| stronger and more vigorous than when he left us, over | 
| three years ago.” 


—Professor William F. Sherwin has made an engage- 





Scribner’s Sons, and will enter upon his duties with the 
beginning of the year. His labors in furtherance of 
certain new musical enterprises of that firm will not 
interfere with his general work in conventions and other- 
wise ; but he will give up his regular duties in the South 
Baptist Church, Newark. 

—The death is announced of Christopher R. Robert, 
who was abroad for his health, and on a visit to his chil- 
dren and grandchildren. Mr. Robert has long been known 
as one of New York’s most benevolent citizens, and a 
strong supporter of every good work. Many churches in 
our land owe their gifted ministers to his aid extended to 
them in their course of preparation. The benevolent 
societies will all miss him, especially the American Home 
Missionary Society, of which he has been treasurer for a 
generation. For years he was superintendent of a promi- 
nent Sunday-school in New York City; and he always 
helped forward that work. Shortly after the war, Mr 
Robert purchased the government hospital property on 
Lookout Mountain, where he established and carried on 
for several years a flourishing and efficient school. But 
he is most widely known as the founder of Robert Col- 
lege, at Bebek, Constantinople, a source of abundant and 
increasing blessing to the people of the Turkish empire. 








THE PRESIDENT’S THANKSGIVING 
PROCLAMATION. 


By the President of the United States: A Proclamation. 

The recurrence of that season at which it is the habit 
of our people to make devout and public confession of 
their constant dependence upon the divine favor for all 
the good gifts of life and happiness and of public peace 
and prosperity, exhibits, in the record of the year, abun- 
dant reasons for our gratitude and thanksgiving. Exu- 
berant harvests, productive mines, ample crops of the sta- 
ples of trade and manufactures, have enriched the coun- 
try. The resources thus furnished to our reviving indus- 
tries and expanding commerce are hastening the day 
when discords and distresses all through the length and 





against intemperance. He further urged the importance 
of putting a check on the drinking habits of every-day 
life, and the promotion of cocoa-houses and other counter- 
attractions for the people.” 


—A summary of the work of the Minnesota Sunday- 
school Temperance League, for the past year, shows that 
it has held a hundred and eight anniversary meetings 
and temperance concerts, has caused to be delivered about 
twelve hundred addresses in the schools; has given away 
13,982 copies of temperance papers, has distributed 41,060 
pages of leaflets; and has secured 4208 signers to the 
liquor pledge, and 1754 to the tobacco pledge. Nine 
have become life-members; 4000 certificates have been 
sent out to the signers of the pledge. The total number 
of signers in the state now amounts to 21,208. 


breadth of the land will, under the continued favor of 


assured prosperity. Peace with all nations has been 
maintained unbroken, domestic tranquillity has prevailed, 


wisdom and virtue of our fathers established, remain the 
glory and defense of their children. The great preva- 
has made more conspicuous the sufferings and sorrows 
which the dark shadow of pestilence has cast upon a por- 
tion of our people. This heavy affliction even the | 
divine Ruler has tempered to the suffering communi- 
ties in the universal sympathy and succor which have 
flowed to their relief, andthe whole nation may rejoice in 


the unity of spirit in our people by which they cheerfully | 
share one another’s burdens. 





GENERAL, 


—Boxes for collecting reading-matter for the inmates of 
hospitals have now been placed at the following places in 
Philadelphia: The Post-office; the stations of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, North Pennsylvania Railroad, West 
Chester and Philadelphia Railroad, Philadelphia and 
Reading Railroad (Germantown branch), and Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore Railroad; and the 
south-west corner of Broad and Chestnut Streets. News- 
papers, magazines, or books, are asked for. They may 


be placed in any one of these boxes, or sent directly to 
the hospitals. 


—Mr. W. B. Reynolds, of Peoria, Illinois, reports the 
religious condition of the south-eastern part of Lllinois to 
have been greatly bettered, during the past few years. | 
Nine years ago he visited that portion of the state, and | 
organized a number of Sunday-schools, and gave words of 


| November next, as a day of national thanksgiving and 


Now therefore I, Rutherford B. Hayes, President of | 
the United States, do appoint Thursday, the 28th day of 


prayer, and earnestly recommend that, withdrawing them- 
selves from secular cares and labors, the people of the 
United States do meet together on that day in their 
respective places of worship, there to give thanks and 
praise to Almighty God for his mercies, and to devoutly 


| beseech their continuance. 


In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. Done 
at the city of Washington, this thirtieth day of October, 


| in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
| seventy-eight, and of the Independence of the United 


States the one hundred and third. 

[SEAL. ] (Signed) 

By the President: WiLLIam M. Evarts, 
Seeretary of State. | 


R. B. Hayes. 


rule. Now every little hamlet has its church, and in | 
, | Several towns, and in at least one county, there is nota 


ment with the New York publishing house of Charles | 


Providence, have given way to confidence and energy and | 


| Margery’s Son; or, Until he Find It. By Emily Sarah Holt. 


and the institutions of liberty and justice, which the | Eventide at Bethel. By J.R. Macduff, D.D. 12mo, cloth, pp. 277. The 


lence of the blessings of health through our wide land | 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


Pointed Papers for the Christian Life. 


By Theodore L. 
| Cuyler. 


New York: Robert Carter & Brothers.— Dr. Cuyler 
occupies a place of his own among our religious writers ; and 
he well fills that place. Few American authors are so success- 

| ful in the choice of subjects having a direct bearing upon 
Christian life; and few equal Dr. Cuyler in the suggestive- 
ness of their comments upon practical religious themes. The 
present volume is composed of forty-nine brief articles on 
separate subjects. They have sufficient sharpness to justify 
the seeming egotism of the title of the book. 
| Pp. 363. Price, $1.50.) 


(12mo, cloth, 


D. Appleton & Co. have added to their Collection of 
| Foreign Authors, Jean Téterol’s Idea, from the French of 
Victor Cherbuliez. 


Messrs. Ferree & Co., of Philadelphia, have begun the 
issue of an American edition of Little Folks, a prettily 
printed and illustrated English magazine for children, pub- 
lished in London by Cassell, Petter, & Galpin. 


In the first part of Mr. Frederick Leypoldt’s new Ameri- 
can Catalogue (of books in print in 1876), Jaco’ Abbott has 
170 entries; John S. < ew 27; the beethore Jacob and 
John S. C., together, 32; Lyman Abbott, 6; Edward Abbott, 
4; and the brothers Austin and Benjamin Vaughan Abbott 
(sons of Jacob), 14 works, in 84 volumes. This makes 253 
entries of works by the six members of the family,—an 
average of forty-two apiece. 


It is now almost forgotten that 
the brothers Benjamin, 


Austin, and Lyman Abbott once 
wrote a novel together,—Cone Cut Corners, by “ Benauly,” 
the authors’ pen-name being compose of the first syllables 
of their three Christian names. 


The Publishers’ Weekly gives some figures showing the 
extraordinary popularity of the novels of the Rey. E. P. Roe. 
It says: “Of Mr. Roe’s six novels, over 133,000 copies have 
already been issued,—a number which will be brought up to 
150,000 by the publication of the new book. It is remark- 
able that the total sales of the later books are almost up to 
the totals of the earliest, A Knight of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, issued last year, having already sold nearly 20,000 
copies, while the earlier five books foot up 13,350 during 
the year ending August 1, 1878.” Mr. Roe’s new story, 
A Face Illumined, is just ready for publication. The author 
is a good illustration of the fact that not all clergymen are, 
according to a prevailing opinion, poor men of business; for 
Mr. Roe, in addition to his revenues from his books, is said 
to receive an excellent income from his gardens on the 
Hudson River. It sometimes happens that his books and 
his strawberry _— are advertised in the same newspaper. 





PUBLICATIONS LECEIVED. 


Turner. (Artist-Biographies.) ame, cloth, pp. 164. Boston: Houghton, 
Osgood, & Uo. Price, 0 cen 


Play Days; a book of stories for children. By Sarah O. Jewett. Sm. 4to, 
cloth, pp. 218. The same. Price, §!.5). 


The Achievements of Stanley and other African Explorers. By the Ton, 
J. 


T. Headley. Illustrated. Philadelphia: Hubbard Brothers. (Sold 
by subscription. ) 





Pointed Papers for the Christian Life. By Theodore L. Cuyler. 
cluth, pp. 33. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 


12mo, 
Price, $1.50. 


12mo, cloth, 
pp. iv, 372. The same. Price, $1.50. 


same. Price, $1.25. 


Help Heavenward; or, Words of Strength and Heart-cheer to Zion's 
‘Travellers. By Octavius Winslow, D.D. ismo, cloth, pp. Xv, 326. 
The same. Price, 75 cents. 


Short Papers for Family Reading. 18mo, cloth, pp. 186. 


The same. 
Price, 50 cents. 


The Cambridge Bible for Schools: The Gospel according to St. Matthew; 


with maps, notes, and introduction, by the Rev. A. Carr, M. A. 16mo, 
cloth, pp. 236. Cambridge (England) : At the University Press; 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. Price, 90 cents. 


The Cambridge Bible for Schools: The Gospel according to St. Mark; 
with notes and introduction by Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.bD. 16mo, 
cloth, pp. 200. The same. Price, 9 cents. 


A Short History of the French People. From the French of Paul 
Lacombe. 12mo, cloth, pp. 201. Boston: Henry A. Young & Co. 
Price, $1.25. 


| The Life of Christ. By F. W. Farrar, D.D. Tllustrated. Parts 25-23. 


New York: Cassell. Petter, & Galpin; and E, P. Dutton & Co. Price 
of each part, 25 cents. 


The apes Hand; music for Sunday-schools and praise-meetings. By 


Gitfe and J. H. Rosecrans. Oblong 16mo, boards, pp. l6u.  Cin- 
cinnati: George D. Newhall & Co. Price, 35 cents. 


The Story of Liberty. By Charles Carleton Coffin. Illustrated, 4dto, 
cloth, pp. 404. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


The Virginians in Texas; A Story for Young Old Folks and Old Young 
Folks. By William M. Baker. (Harper's Library of American Fic 
tion.) Svo, paper, pp. 169. ‘The same. Price, 75 Cents. 


Macleod of Dare. A Novel. By William Black. ag oe (Library 
Edition.) Il2mo, cloth, pp. 406. Thesame. Price 

The Same. (Library of Select Novels.) 8vo, paper, pp. 191. The same. 

Price, 60 cents. 

Some Recollections of Rufus Choate. By Edwin P. Whipple. (Marper’s 
Halt-Hour Series. 32mv, paper, pp. 100. Thesame. rice, 15 ceuts. 


Daisy Miller. A Study. By Ifenry James, Jr. (Ifarper's Hallf-Hour 
Series.) 32mo, paper, pp. 116. ‘Thesame. Price, 4 cents. 

Evelina. By Miss Burney. (Franklin Square Library.) 4to. paper, pp. 
8l. Thesame. Price, 15 cents, 

The Bachelor of the Albany. A Novel. (Franklin Square Library.) 
4to, paper, pp. 46. Thesame. Price, 10 cents. 


Auld Lang Syne. A Novel. By the author of The Wreck of the Gros- 
venor. (Franklin Square Library.) 4to, paper, pp. 40. he same, 
Price, 10 cents. 


The Dinner Year-book. By Marion Harland. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth 
pp. 713. New York: Charles Scribuer’s Sons. Price, $25, 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 





BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of 
The Sunday School Times is given each week. 
The regular edition this week is 27,000 copies. 
Adtvertisers are free to examine the subscrip- 
tion list at any time. 





ARM CHAIR-DESKS, and book-rests, cheap, | 
but unique and handy, and convenient in 
house or office, are made extensively in | 
Lansing, Mich., by a firm whose adver- 
tisement appears in this paper. 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY, published | 
at the office of The Sunday School Times, 
continues to grow in favor. The number | 
for October, November, and December con- 
tains two colored maps, which alone are | 
worth the price of the book. The plan of 
allowing three months’ subscriptions for it | 
at the yearly rate has enabled many schools | 
to use it that could not have paid a year’s 
subscription in advance. Its already large 
circulation (140,000 eopies) is likely to be | 
increased with the beginning of the new | 
year,—as many schools that have been | 
trying a few copies during the summer | 
months will be fully supplied with it for | 

| 
| 
| 


1879. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 





SoNGs oF BEULAH. New Singing Book for Sunday- 
schovls. Price, Scents. Lee & Walker, 1113 Chestnut | 
Street, Philadelphia, | 

ANNOUNCEMENT EXTRAORDINARY. Wishing to | 
close out a large part of our stock of Sunday-school | 
Books, we are olfering a great variety at actual cost. tor 
cash, W. G. HOLMES, Pubiisher and Bookseller, 
Chicago. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS IN WINTER. Drs. Strong’s 
Remedial Institute has Turkish, Russian, H)dro- 
pathic and Electric Baths, Equalizer and other valu- 
able facilities for treating Nervous, Lung, Female and 
other diseases. Prices reduced. Send for circular. 





A CAPITAL BOOK for every body, Life and Adventure } 
in Jupan, by E. Warren Clark. Aninteresting account | 


of this strange land and people, gained by a three 
years’ residence among them. American Tract Soci- 
ety. New York. Address Depository. 1512 Chestnut 
Street. Philadelphia, 
tian Weekly tree. 


To PRINTERS. Arareopportunity. Partner wanted. 
A first-class printer, capable, industrious, temperate, and 
Aonest, With 300 capital, can secure a halfinterest in an 
independent weekly newspaper, at the county-seat of 


Sample copy Illustrated Chris- | 


one of the’ richest counties of Western Pennsylvania. | 


Liberal advertising patronage, and 


a circulation | 


equal to that of any other fivo papers in the county. | 


For particulars, address with Stamp, S. Dakin, Corry, 
Erie Co., Pa. 


W ‘icoks that are in good condition but have bees 
replaced by some other kind. Give title aud lowest 
pr o 

Use ** Maize Flour Toilet Soap.” 

8. S. Maps, M. A. Coudy, St. Louis, Mo. 

Imperial Granum. John Carle & Son, N. Y. 
Scribner, Armstrong, & Co., 743 Broadway, N. Y. 
11 Cent Zephyr. Finn, Seventh and Arch, Phila. 
Rob’t Carter & Bros., Publishers, 530 Broadway, N. Y. 
SAMPLES 8.S. PAPERS free. B. Griffith, Phila. 

WORCESTER'’S DICTIONARY IS THE BEST. 

PEMAQUID, by MRS. PRENTISS, §1.75 

USE WALTER BAKER & CO.’8 CHOCOLATE, 
U. D. Ward, Publisher, 150 Nassau St., up stairs, N. Y. 
Library numbers, Van Everen, 191 Fulton St., N. Y. 
J. L. Patten & Co., Publishers of Leisure Hours, N. Y. 


(j4RzRIG UES BROS., Phila., Pa., S. S. Supplies. 


New Cutalogue free, 


APPLETONS’ JOURNAL.—Art 


Science Monthly. The Best Advertising Mediums. 


HARPER'S CATALOGUE FREE on application, 
enclosing 9 cents for postage. 


BOOKS at Bargains. H. F. Burt, Palmyra, N. Y. 
(2 FORD TEACHERS BIBLE, i ee 


to 
Vv. F. CLEMENTS, Moscow, Lackawanna Co., Pa, 


Journal.— Popular 


A NEW FEATURE IN 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 


beer 
140, 


The Scholars’ Quarterly, published at the office of The Sunday School Times, has 
1 so popular, during the past three years, that its quarterly circulation has reached 


ooo copies. A new feature is to be added to it for 1879, which we believe will 


make it even more highly valued, as it furnishes an appropriate hymn (words and | 


music) for each lesson, 
practiced thoroughly before it can be sung well. 
leading publishers of Sunday-school music to select from their books the choicest of the 
well-known copyrighted hymns. 
| will 


cover. 
chronological tables, review exercises, opening and closing exercises, choice familiar 


It is not our purpose to furnish new music, for that must be 
But we have arranged with the | 


In selecting the hymns, the editors of The Quarterly | 
be aided by one of the best writers of Sunday-school music in the country. 


The Quarterly for 1879 will contain forty large pages, bound in a strong paper 
In addition to the lesson notes and questions, it will contain colored maps, 


hymns, Bible dictionary pages, and other helpful matter. Ad? for 64 cents a number. | 


to send you a few copies for the present quarter for distribution among the teachers. | 
These copies will not, however, contain any music, as that does not begin until the 


first 


Note.—If the Quarterly has not been widely used in your school, we shall be glad 


number for next year. Address 








hos. Nelson & Sons, 42 Bleecker St., N.Y. | 


YUSTER’S“ BON MARCHE” for Millinery & Fancy 
/ Goods, 4 N, 8th Street, Phila, Goods sent by mail, 


GEXD for Catalogue of Sunday-school Books and 
K Papers published by the American Sunday School 
Union, No, 1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES to 


Cussell, Petter, & Galpin, New York. 


THE LITTLE BROWN 
MONEY JUG. 
“One of the most successful plans 


for raising money our S. School has 
ever tried.’’— Wheeling Mission. 








Sent by express to any address, 
with full information how to use, 
for 50c per doz., $3 per hundred, 

Address CURTIS & CO., 


RY e>> uw ve want 
SEE 4 i iS. tusendio 
Svine smart, honest mean or WOllan 

vy orgirlin every tuwn in Amer- 
ica a lurge handsome 8 page 32 cul, 
illustrated paper 3 months in order to introduce it, for 
only 10 cts. to pay mailing expenses, Useful pre-ents 
FREE to ali. ‘World’ Box 5341, boston, Mass. (leliable 





295 Broadway, New York. | 


-~ 30 cents each. Send 30 cents for cone copy 
~ A ID Cc. 










GIVE:AWATCH | 


Lesson List for 187%. Shows timeSchoo! opens. Worth 
seeing .Sam pile free.H.B.Clisseld, 148 Madisou St.Chicago. 





JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SUNDAY 


Oe ill SCHOOL 


HELPS, 
PAPERS -.==::-. 


will be furnished at publishers rates by 


B. GRIFFITH, Secretary, 
1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 











J*HE LESSON HELPER for Teachers and Advanced Classes, has four large 
yazes for each Sunday, containing the ae ner hg: of the international 
esson, Quesiions, Bible Greetings, Introduction, Geographical and Bio- 
raphical Notes, Full Explanatory Notes on the meaning of the Lesson, 
Gpintous of tis Best Commentators on the Meaning and Application of the 
Lesson, Other Passages of Scripture that throw light on tite Lesson, Prac- 
tical Lessons with Bible Authority, Central Truth with —_o _—_ 
cation, Reflections, Incidents that Illustrate the Lesson, Maps, Illustrations, 
Review Exercise, ete. A minister writes: **The Lesson Helper is a marvel of 
condensed information. I know of no publication that furnishes so much 
valuable aid in the same space, and for the same cost.” One copy, one month 
& cents; one year, 50 cents. 


Ten copies, and over, each, 25 cents a year 


PUBLICATIONS. 


ACE ILLUMINED, 


E. P. ROE’S 
New Novel. The first edition of 10,000 
copies will be ready next week. 


Dodd, Mead, & Co., 


Publishers, New York. 





THE S.S, TEACHER’S COMMENTARY 





REV. LYMAN ABBOTT'S 
Commentary on the New Testament. 


To be finished in Fight Octavo Volumes. An unde- 
nominational family Commentary for Christian work- 
ers. Popular, illustrated, complete, giving the late:t 
views of the best biblical scholars, together with the 
results of original research. Able, strong, thoughtful, 
earnest, reliable, suitable for the wants of Sabbath 
School, Church, and family, are the words that char 
acterize this work. s@° Three volumes now ready. 
Price, $2.00 a volume. Sold only by Subscription. 

Agents Wanted in every Church and Christian com 
munity in America. Send for prospectus and terms. 

Subscriptions received by the Publishers. 
A. 8. BARNES & Co. Pub., 111 & 113 William St., N. Y. 





|THE INFANT SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


ALICE W. KNOX AND CHARLES E, KNOX, 
Author ofthe Graduated Sunday-school Text-Books. 
With an Appendix by 
REV. J. H. VINCENT, D.D. 

$0 75. 

This book tells all about the infant Sunday-school 
the room, its size, its classification, selection of teach- 
ers, of superintendent and assistant, order of exercises, 


ete., etc. The course of instruction, including easy 
questions for little children; also, 71 hymns. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 


805 Broadway, New York. 


CROW ELL'S 


CHEAP S, S, LIBRARIES, 


Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 


T. Y. CROWELL, 744 Broadway, N. Y. 


NEW AND DESIRABLE BOOKS. 


FOUR FEET, WINGS AND FINS. By Mrs. A. E. C. 


Anderson-Maskel. Quarto. Board, $1.25; cloth, 
$1.75; cloth, gilt edges, $2.00. 
Pictorial knowledge as children like it. 

EYES RIGHT. By Adam Stwin. Quarto. Illustrated. 


$2.00; gilt edges, $2.25: illuminated board covers, $1.25. 


A bachelor’s talk with his nephews. Just the book 


to wake up the boys. 


OVERHEAD: What Harry and Nelly Discovered in the 
Heavens. Illustrated. Quarto. Illuminated cover, $1. 
Astronomy as children will like it. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE, SENDFORONE 





BOSTON:.D LOTHROP & C0; PUBLISHERS. 


New Gift Book 


WANTED, for the 











THE SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK FOR 


186 choice new pieces of music, cevering all the Sunday-school lessons for 1879. Contains also a 
comprehensive index of OLD S. S. TUNES suited to its NEW WORDS, so that the Lesson Hymns can be — 
to FAMILIAR TUNES, where circumstances will not admit of learning the new. Wo ds for music selecte 
from over 800 different poems written expressly for it. Music from over 600 pieces. 

Selections the work of two Bureaus—the Bureaus of S. S. Music and of S. S. Poetry, consisting of the 
following we | known writers: T. Martin Towne, W. A. Ogden, J. M. Stillman, W. S. B. Mathews, Warren C. 
Coffin. Rev. J. B. Atchinson, W. Irving Hartshorn, Rev. J. M. Worrall, 0.D., Rev. S. F. Scovil. 

The Songs submitted to an actual SCHOOL TEST before judges, and marked by the scholars as well 
as the judges. The book will be the work of over 115 different writers, embracing nearly all the best 
talent in that line—among them T. C. O’Kane, W. F. Sherwin, W. A. Ogden, W. 0. Perkins, J. W. Bischoff, J. 
H. Tenney, Dr. J. B. Herbert, Chas. H. Gabriel, C. C. Converse, 0. F. Presbrey, W. S. Marshall, A. J. Abby, 
D. Hayden Lioyd, C. E. Pollock, J. C. Maey, Rev. |. Baizell, E. B. Smith, Rev. L. F. Cole, J. E. Hall, Rev. H. 
Taylor, Wm. Siau "oy J. H. Rosecrans, Rev. J. B. Atchinson, Rev. E. A. Hoffman, 0. D. Sherman, Eliza 
Sherman, Rev. |. M. Ely, Joel Swartz, D.D., Mary E. Kail, and a host of others. 

Word edition, paper cover, $5 per 100; werd edition, cloth cover, $10 per 100; popular music edition, 
board cover, $20 per 100. Officers’ edition. words and music, with manual on using music in the S. S., 
of Officers’ edition. Specimen page mailed free. 
COOK. Publisher. 46 Madison St., Chicago. 


ddress DA 


THE CARBS. 


10c., post-paid. Geo. I. Reep & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 


. I. CARD CO., Box 12, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





1 Chromo Cards, Shells, Mottoes, Cupids, etc., no 2 


















; ry 

. , iy alike, with name, ic. Dime Card Co., Nassau, N. Y. 
=: i= »e ‘ 
= R.". Au. M... & R ¥ = | § SHEETS EMBOSSED PICTURES A1! different, sent post- 

. et paid, fur 25 cents. 
i to mak PRICE LISTS FREE. 
eae Rue  CYEEES sidunctul a gmuier 160 DECALCOMANIE PICTURES Unusually fine, sent, 
Master Masons, address, with stam ASONIC# oT amerrmoeoses post-paid, for 25 cents. 
300K AGENCY, Cor. Breadway and Warrea &t., N. Yu Address LOCKE & UPHAM,3 Tremout Row, Bus- 
ton, Mass 








SACRAMENTAL SABBATHS. 


| 
In Cloth, Bine and Gold, 4 cents copy. Addrem 
| M. E., Box 53, Kinderhook, New York. 


&t. Nicholas sent as 5 mens, post-paid, for 30 cents. 
Address, Scribuer & Vo., 744 Broadway, New York, 





25 of the Prettiest Cards you ev r saw. with name, | 


GENTS. Card and Novelty Agents Wanted! ®a | 
days easily made. Outfit, 10c. 50 Mixed Cards, 10c. | 
L.I 


TRE splendid “ Midwinter" Number of Scribner's | 
Monthly, and the Christmas Holiday Number of | 





In Prose and Poetry, by upwards of #00 distinguished 
| authors, at home and abroad, with Introduction 

] By REV. THEO. L. CUYLER, D.D. 

In Elegant Binding, Illustrated. 


E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 8065 Broadway, New York. 


PORTABLE COMMENTARY, 


| 
] 
A Commentary Critical and Explanatory on 
the Old and New Testaments. 

| 
| 
| 
! 
| 


By JAMIESON, FAUSSET, and BROWN. 


New edition, complicte in one volume. Crown 8vo, 
1421 pages. Illustrated by maps. Cloth, red edges. 
Beve led boards, $3.50. 

A new edition of this well-known and reliable Com- 
mentary on the whole Bible, now published complete 
in one volume, containing all the matter comprised in 
the former two-volume edition, and at a greatly re- 

| duced price. 
Sold by all booksellers, or sent by mail post-paid on 
receipt of price. 


| THOMAS Y. CROWELL, 7H Broadway, New York. 


Daily Sales of hundreds,and the 
invariable testimony is and must be: 
os Py ae it* Yale’ Desks are 


ou the 







wir, roomy, applirable to 
all arm-chairs, instantly 
x put on or off, or adjurted as 
BRA desired, can ie use 
F (fer anyone) is handier and 
better‘ than ixanithing 
Sent to eny part of the U. S., pre- 
pard, for $2.50. Write address 
a pluinly, 7) dsend money 
= iopror’s., J. A. Park & Co., 
Lansing, Mich. N.B. Seme 
terms to trade andagents as 


 whroraic oar Cat 
|} aenteemeeial WORKERS’ SUPPLIES. 


| BRACKET PLANES, 2% cents each. 
BRACKET SAWS, 10 cents per dozen. 
All free by mail. 
SEND STAMP FOR NEW DESIGN CIRCULAR 
AND PRICE LIST. 
Sorrento Woods for Scroi! Sawing. 
GEORGE M. WAY & CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN, 


YPE FOR ALL! 


Atthe LOWFST PRICES. Catalogue, 6c, 
THE NATIONAL TYPE UU., Philadelphia, 


in avy and 


718 


PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE.) 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 
$2 15 each. 
Ss. sees 


“ 


From 1 to 14 copies, - - - - 
* 15 to 29 ag ee 6° « 


80 Copies and upwards, - - - 1 65 


Which includes 15 cents for postage.) 


The yellow label on each paper showa up to what date 
a subscriber has paid. L/ the publisher does nut by that 
date receive a request Jrom the subscriber that the paper 
be discontinued, he will continue lo send it, The paper 
will, however, be stopped at any time thereajter, ¥ he 
subscriber so desirca, and remits Wwe amount due Jor the 
time that he has received it, 

The special rate to Pastors and Superintendents has 
been discontinued, ‘Che price to all single subscribers 
is now §2.1 hh the lowest price at Which it can be afforded. 

Subscript received for any portion of a 
year al yearly rates. 

Additions way be nade at any time to a club, at the 
sale rate at whieh the club, as first formed, would be 
authorized to ibe anew, ‘Such additional sub- 
scriptions to expire at (he same time with the club as 
originally ordered. The new subseribers to pay pro 
rata tor the Une of their subscriptions, 

tu bave the direction of a paper 


is will be 
suber 


Subseribers asking 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
oflice to Which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it luw-been sent. All addresses should include 
boih county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club 
subscription, in connection with which his name has 
not be.ore been kinown to the 
give the name of the person to whom the pauper or 
papers have heretolore been sent, 

Subscribers Wishing to introduce The Times to their 
friends, can have specimen copies, sent free from this 

ilive to any address, 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ PAPER, $ .50. 


‘This paper is designed to supply supe Senteniinne 
With helps, in the line of their special Work, to Which 
teachers and scholars have not access. It is published 
monthly, and will be sent, on receipt of its price, only 
to subscribers of ‘The Times who are /tators or Superin- 
tendents (ucluding in the latter Class assistant superiu 
tendents, and heads of departments meeting in sepa- 
rate routs), aud Who, When ordering it, slule Vud they 
are such. 

In sending your renewal to 
Paper, please mention the date to Which you have 
paid for The Sunday School Times, as given on the 
yellow address label on The Times, 


THE WEEKLY LESSON venta 


100 Copies, one month, - 
— ” one year, - - - *, 
Less than 100 copies at same rate. 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 


100 Copies, three months, - - $6.25. 
100 one year, - - 25.00. 
Less than 100° copies at the same rates. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Subscribers in Great Britain who wish to reeeive any 
of these publications, can make payment jor the same 
by a money order. payable at Philadelphia, to John D. 
W utiles, as follows: 

The Sunday School Primes, one yew, - - 
The Superintendents’ Paper, ove year, - 
The Scholars’ Quarterly, one year, - 

‘These rates iuclude postage, Which is prepaid at this 

office. 


The Superintendents’ 


.60. 
20. 


9 shillings. 
3 shill, ys. 


Lotters concerning Subscriptions or Advertisements 
should be addressed to 


JOHN D. WATTLES 
Publisher, 


610 CHESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 


_CHURCH FURNITURE. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Hells of Pure Co ae and ‘Tin 
for Churches, te vols, Fire 
Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
v 


ARRANTED. Catalogue 
sent Free. VANDUZEN & TIFT, ul, 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Beli Founders, Troy, New York, 


Manufacture a superior queltty of Bells. 
Special attention given to C HURCH BELLS, 
ea” Ulustrated Catalogues sent free. 


J. & R. LAMB, Church Furniture, 
GUMMUNION TABLES, PULPITS, BTC. 
Sik and Gold 8. §. Banners, $:.C0 each 


Send for r Cir reular,« 59 Carmine St N. A 








We have made the lighting 
of churches a study for the 


last thirty years. We endeavor | 


te keep « th all the new im- 
prevements, and in our show- 
rooms will be found the 
largest variety of lamp chan- 
dellers in the world. 


TUustrated Cuilogue Pree. 


A. J, WEIDENER, 


36S. Second St., Philadelphia, 


INSURANCE, 


1s77. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
TNCORPORAT RD Wes, 

Capital, $400,000.00, Amets. RAE. 
JOUN DEVERKU x, 
WM. G@ ROWRLA, Seereta 4 
JOH Lk. THOMSON, dss't Heoretary. 


THE PENN MUTUAL — 


LIFE sN. URANCE CO,, of coy 
ASAETS ACCUMULATED, 96,280,721.46. 

TITER PENN isa purely Mutual Company. AU of its 
surplus premiums are returned to the members every 
yeor, thus furniahing insurance at the lowest possible 
Tulex, All policies non-forfeitable for their value, 
Piudowment policies issued at life rates. AGENTS 
WANTED. poly to H, 8. STEPHENS, Vice-Presi- 
dent, 921 Chestaut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FIRE 


publishers, will please | 


_THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, — 


EDUCATIONAL. 


[Vol. XX., No. 45. 








MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 





AMERICAN & FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency. 
23 Union Square, New York. 


Supplies Families, Schools, and Colleges with compe 
tent Instructors. Call on oraddress Miss M.J. Youne. 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
4035 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Best advantages fora thorough education. Refers by 
permission to H. Clay Trumbull, 
day School Times, aud Rev, 8 W. Dana, 4001 Pine 
Street, Philadelphia. For circulars, address, 


MRS. J. A. BOGARDUS, Principal. 


I | OME SCHOOL 


Agency for Schools & Teachers, | 


30 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 


Supplies GOOD teachers with positions. Application 
form for stamp. Supplies Schools and Families wit 
Competent Lustructors WITHOUT CHARGE, 
T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
3% Union Square, BR. ¥. 


VNC INNATI WESL FEYAN FE MALE ‘COLLEGE 
/ Best advantages in Literature, ' pms Languages 
Painting, Wood-carving, and Mus 
REV. DAVLD HL. MOORE, D.D., President. 


DAMS ACADEMY, QUINCY, MASS. 
i Fits boys for cur best Colleges. Tuition, $150 a 
year. Board at the School Boarding House, $350 a 
ye 


For catalogues and information vi  Aae to i. pier. j 


|OLIVER DITSON 


WILL 1AM EV 


WILSON COLLEsEs 


IBLRS 
Send for . aes to a. We 


WoMEN 


OY LIE, Pres. 


YLASSICAL INSTITUTE, No. a7 South Thirteenth 
/ Street, Philadelphia, Duties resumed September 
9h. J. W. FAIRES, D.D., Principal. 


TATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND 
4 Oratory, Philad’a. J. W. Shoemaker, A.M., Pres. 


Nebraska Land Agene 


R. H. & J. 8. MILLER. 


We keep constantly on hand choice selections of rich 
lands and improved farms for sale, negotiators of loans 
on real estate. Investments made and taxes paid for 
bon-residents, 

wenty years’ experience in this country gives us a 
thorough knowledge of it 
For information, address 


R. H. & J. S. MILLER, 
Nebraska City, Otoe County, Nebraska. 


CY: ‘) x SClORTICON 


w Improved and SireLIDES 


HAGIC LANTERN SLIDES. 
MABCY, 1340 Chestaut St., Philadelphia. 

ha convenience and eficieacy, ‘for private cr 
for pudlie use, they stand 


LED 


Circuiarafree (ata ocues 10 Cte. 
Beiopticon Manual.é"h Fl 75ets 
Spiencid OCutfts at Dottem prices. 


EFLECT! 


And then buy Valentine’s Patent 


FELT WEATHER STRIP 


For your DOORS and Windows. 

It perfectly excludes COLD and WIND. Stops rat- 
tling sashes. The BEST and CHEAPEST in the 
market. All who have used it pronounce it FAR 
SUPERIOR to any other STRIP. 

Samples. Prices, and other information sent FREE. 

Manufactured only hy 
WM. T. VALENTINE, & Chestnut St., Albany, N. Y. 

Sold : the principal hardware ‘dealers. 


And STEREOPTIOONS, all ie VIEWS illustrating 
every subject, for PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS, etc. ga™ Bry 
able iasiness Jor a man with small capital. Also 1c 
LANTERNS for CHURCH and SUNDAY OOL Entertain- 
ments and Home Amusement. 174 page 1 ow 

McALLISTER, Mf’/'g Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. ¥ 


YOOD NEWS FOR LADIES. Velvet Trimmed 

¥ Hat, new shape, 31.50; Felt Hat, new shape, $2.50; 
English Crepe Bonnet, new shape, $3.00. Name color 
and style, and you will g-t your hat made to order by 
our first-class milliners. 


- Dz CARLISLE, Pittsburgh. 


Keeps out Cold, w ind, 

Steps marr. «. 

No — ‘a : 

™ ~ are 5 ieet éets. 
tag oes lef 


rf 
Vea 
P.O. Dox $845. 17 ‘Dey 8°. ¥. 


ARRIAGE 
Certificates. 


best and most attractive: 21 stvles and forms 
from Src _ lo + per doz rend $2.25 for l2 perfect 
suiuples, (Doz. Pr.ce) or Catalogue. No samples tree, 


W. A. COUDY, Publisher, 2938 Thomas st. St. Louis. 


Cheapes’, 


In ordering anything advertised in this 
paper, you will oblige the publisher, as well 
aa the advertiser, by stating that yeu saw the 
advertisement in The Sunday Sehool Times. 

INCH JAVA CANVAS, 2c. yard; Zephyr 


] Worsted, 1255 and léc. per lap: 84x21 Mottoes, 6 
for c.; Book Marka, i6c. per doz.; Scrap Pictures, 8c. 
sheet; Kid Gloves, 3 buiton, for fs 3 

CARLISLE, Pittsburgh. 


- $ACRAMEN TAL SABBATHS. 


Editor of The Sun- | 


\FOR SINGING CLASSES. 
ONWARD! 
I. (75 cta., $7.50 per dozen.) By L. O. Emerson, and is 
the Author's last, and perhaps, best compilation for 
| Singing Schools. Fine instructions, abundant exer- 
| Claes, many Glees and Songs, and a good quantity of 
Sacred Music. 


JOHNSON’S METHOD FOR 


ING CLASSES, 


(60 cts., or $6.00 per dozen), for Singing Schools, has 
remarkably clear instructions, and a large quantity of 
Pieasiug Sacred and Secular music for practice. 


THE LAUREL WREATH, 


($1.00, or $9 per dozen.) By W. O. Perkins, is a grand 
book for Singing Classes in High Schools, Normal 
| Schools and Seminaries. Part I. Elementary. Part 
Il. Volce Cultivation. Part ITI. Select Music in 2,3 
and 4 parts. Part 1V. Sacred Music. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL CHOIR, 


(> ee, or $6.00 oe doren.) By W. 8S. Tilden, is an 
exceed! hgly we ynstructed book for the Singing 
Classes in Grammar Schools, (the ligher classes,) an 


SING- 


for the younger classes of High Schools. 


THE WHIPPOORWILL, 


(3 ets., or $5 per dozen.) By W.O. Perkins, isa genial 
aud very bright collection of School Songs. 


Any book mailed post free for retail price. 
& CO., Boston. 


J. E. DITSON & CO,, 
922 Chestnut St. . Phila. 


Wo. s. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 
$3 Broadway, N. Y. 





By IRA D. SANKEY, JAMES — 
and GEORGE C. STEBBIN 


Used in the Gospel Meetings conducted by Mesers. Moody, 


| 


| Handel's Sacred Songs 


| Claribel’s Sacred Songs 


ANYONE CAN sPrLy | 


| until you have examined and tested this oa 


Whittle, and Pentecost. 

*,* The world-wide acceptance of Nos. 1 and 2 of this 
series of Gospel Hymns, and the demand for a fresh 
collection of the same character, has encouraged the 
publishers to send forth the THIRD book. It will be 
found to contain a large proportion of new Songs never 
before published, including several by the inspired 
Buisee, Which have been reserved for this book, together 
with some of the most useful older ones. In short, 


GOSPEL HYMNS No. 3 


is offered as the best collection of pure, invigorating 
scriptural songs ever produced, pot surpassed even by 
the two preceding of the same celebrated series. 
Price, 35c., by mail; $3.60 per dozen, by express, 
GOSPEL HYMNS No. 3, words only. 
Price, 6c., by mail; 60c. per dozen, by express. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
vib Street, New York. i 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


CheapMusic. 


THE ROYAL ED YAL EDITION. 


Songs of England 
Songs of Germany 
Songs of Ireland 
Songs of Scotland 
Songs of Wales 


Schumann's Songs 
Mendelssohn's Songs 
Beethoven's Songs. 
Rubinstein's Songs 
Rublustein’s Duets 


HUSICAL 
Gounod's Songs 
Kucken’s Songs 
Schubert's Songs 





ryt hy 


A 


Baritone and Baas Songs 
Santley’s New Songs-.-- 


Pe oaZzm 


Zo 


And hundreds of others, all beautifully printed. 
Send for full catalogue. 


we. A. POND s' CO., % Union Square, } 


NOW READY! BRIGHT! NEW! SWEET! CHEERFUL! 


GOSPEL ECHOES... =. 


Do not supply your school with new singing 


N.Y. 


books, 
Tt is by 
far the best for Sunday-sehools, aay er-meetings, and 
Home Circles. “It ts full of contributions from ail the 
best authors of Sunday-school music in the country. 
Children, Teachers, Superintendents. Pastors, Parents, 
all say they want it. For sale everywhere. Sample 

~s free. Sample copies, 30 cents, or 33.50 per dozen. 

mail. Address, CENTRAL BOO CONCERN, 
Cekabeoss, Iowa; or O. DITSON & ©O., Boston and 
New York. 

CHAUTAUQUA CAROLS, by Lowry, 
Doane, & Sherwin, the Song-book com- 
piled for the great Chautauqua Sanday- 
school Assembly, is now published for 
general use. It contains 166 songs, 
firmly bound in boards. Is a splendid 
Song-book for any School. Send 25 


cents for a specimen copy. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York, 
73 Randolph Street, Chicago. 





My Picture Lease ; four Fest pe for r every Sunday 100 | | 


' copies, one year $13.00. 70 


|cutting him off 


WORTH REPEATING. 


THE BURDEN OF THE DAY. 
[By E. R. Champlin.} 


Father! take not away 
The burden of the day, 
But help me that I bear it 
As Christ his burden bore, 
When cross and thorn he wore, 
And none with him could share it— 
In his name, help! I pray. 





I only ask for grace 
To see that patient face, 

And my impatient one ; 
Ask that mine grow like his— 
Sign of an inward peace 

From trust in thee alone, 
Unchanged by time or "place. 





MUSINGS BY THE SEA. 


(From The Christian World.]} 


A certain Hebrew psalmist, and a certain 
Christian apostle looking forth, each from 
his own individual mood and circumstan- 
ces, upon the sea, were very differently 
affected by it. Itspoke to them in different 
tones; set them thinking and reflecting 
differently. The wild waves had not the 


same voice for both. To the poet of Judea, 
| whoever he may have been, they sang 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


melodiously, in concert with the whole 
creation, the praises of God’s power and 
wisdom, They awoke in him bright and 
happy thoughts of the Lord the maker, 

and of his wonderful strength and skill. 
As he gazed out upon the blue expanse of 
the tcdineunes an from the Tyrian shore 
or the walls of Joppa, its vastness, compared 
with the inland Siiee behind him, and its 
wealth of diversified life, sampled in the 
countless painted shells which the waters 
lay at his feet, in the nets of the fishermen, 
and still further, in the stories of strange 
creatures told by weather-beaten mariners 
who had roamed the deep,—these impressed 
him with a sweet sense of the riches of the 
divine might and majesty, and drew from 
him lyric notes of worship. Probably, it 
was fine, glorious weather when the wide- 
reaching ocean and its treasures moved 
him thus. Perhaps he had journeyed to 
the coast after a year of honest and suc- 
cessful work, to recreate and enjoy holiday, 
with that famous heart’s-ease in his breast, 
the consciousness of something attempted 
and something done; or perhaps to welcome 
back his long absent ship, and receive the 
profits of its safe and prosperous voyage. 
Doubtless he was, at the time, pleasantly 
situated, where the sight of the sea made 
glad with nothing but suggestions of a 
good and bountiful God. 

But what said the wild waves to St. John 
at Patmos? We find him interpreting a 
world in which their thunder would never 
be heard. In the dream which he dreams 
of his ideal universe, of the heaven and 
earth that are to be, he begins with the 
line, “‘ There was no more sea; ” as though 
until it were done aw: ay the be autiful order 
of things for which humanity blindly 
sighed, and of which the Spirit of the 
Lord gave assurance, was impossible. Now 
he was no voluntary sojourner by the sea- 
side; no affliction-free, comfortably placed 
creature, who had come to look upon the 
great waste of waters. He was a prisoner, 
whom these waters sternly enclosed and 
guarded, confining his movements so that 
he could not go “whither he would, and 
from connection with 
kindred spirits and friends. They were 


cruel waves that shut him up and hemmed 
| him in. 
| opened to their roar, and his eye rested on 
| them anew, 


As morning by morning his ear 


it was to be reminded that 
they were his jailers. They were forever 
saying to him, whether in the crash of 
stormy days, or in the low monotonous 
chant with which: they broke upon the 
strand during hours of calm, “We are 
the arms that bind and thwart you!” 
He heard nothing when he stood and lis- 
tened, either to the ripple of their sleep, or 
the tumult of their unrest, but a dreary 
repetition of the words, “Separation and 
restraint; restraint and separation.” That 
was their only voice to him, in consequence 
of the unhappy personal condition through 
which their varying sound came to him, 
until at length the sea became to him the 
symbol of separation and restraint; and in 
seeking to express what hesaw in his Apo- 
valyptic vision of the glorious freedom and 
fellowship that obtained in the new heaven 
and earth, he hit it off with the stroke, 
“ And there was no more sea.” 

Thus, while to the happy Hebrew psalm- 
ist the ocean seemed resonant of the wisdom 
and majesty of God, to the exiled Christian 
apostle it wailed with all its billows of the 
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manifold limitations and privations of the 
present time—his own painful situation 
throwing its shadow upon the magnificent 
main, and making it of melancholy aspect 
and import forever. So much are our 
readings of nature, as of everything else, 
inevitably affected by our mood and sur- 
roundings at the time. The voice of the 
sounding sea was cracked into harshness 
for St. John by the subtle action of the 
lace and state in which he was wont to 
1ear it. And there are few things around 
us, perhaps, that are not spoiled or marred 
for some one by some trouble or other in 
his life, by something of unpleasantness or 
painfuiness, which in the course of his his- 
tory has come to be associated with it. 


Many of us have returned lately from 
the sea. We have been falling asleep and 
waking within hearing of its solemn 


music. We have watched it dashing itself 
against the rocks in windy weather, or 
creeping lazily on still afternoons up yel- 
low sands. We have loitered beside it in 
quiet, sheltered bays, and from breezy 
cliffs and headlands have heard it churn- 
ing in the darkness. But how differently 
has it affected us! What different things 
has it said to us, according to the different 
frames and tempers that we brought to it, 
the burden or buoyancy of spirit under 
which we communed with it. We have 
felt it, perhaps, sternly rebuking us, and 
perhaps tenderly soothing. It has sighed 
out doubt and despair to some ears, proba- 


bly ; and to some has sung anthems of | 


tiumph or hope. We have found it, now 
calming, and now quickening, Is it not so? 

And yet, have there not been certain 
impressions borne in by it at times more or 
less powerfully upon us all; at least, upon 
those of us who, not content with idling 
in the neighborhood of bathing-machines, 
or among the crowd on the esplanade, 
have sought to walk with it in solitude, 
and surrender the mind to its influence? 
Has it not at such seasons chastened and 
solemnized us, made us look up and aspire 
beyond our want, and stirred in us braver 
resolves or nobler yearnings? And this, 
maybe, even when we had no definite idea 
of what it was saying, no sense of language 
in its tones. Just as men, on occasions, 
have felt themselves benefited or comforted 


under sermons from which they have 
derived little or no actual teaching. Just 


as it was with a Londoner on hearing a 
certain famous Yorkshire Methodist, wl ose 
dialect was almost as unintelligible to him 
as Sanscrit or Greek, when he said, with a 
grasp of the hand, “God bless you, my 
good northern brother; I have been 
blessed under your ministry, though I could 
scarcely understand what you said.” ‘To 
whom the Yorkshire orator replied, ‘“* Niver 
heed, niver heed, if thee dost but get 
blest.” 

Yes, the sea has blessed us sometimes 
with a swell of better feeling; while yet 
we were unable to teil exactly what it was 
that its wild waves were saying. 
not, as we have stood listening to its cease- 
less wail, as of an unspeakable, untulfilled 
longing ; or gazing upon the constant heav- 
ing aud undulation of its mighty breast— 
has it not touched and awed us once and 
again with a sense of One, not the sea, but 
in the sea, who was calling us to appease 
him with the offering of ourselves, and 
seeking to bring us to the beauty of his 
perfection? Have we not felt in it some- 
thing appealing to us against the vanity 
and folly of our lives, against the sordid, 
servile cares and fears, solicitudes, and 
ambitions with which we are allowing our- 


selves to be fretted ; against the lowness of 


the aims and the pettiness of the interests 
to which we are devoted ; against our bond- 
age to trifles, to things transitury and 
changing; and summoning us to live more 
earnestly and more nobly, to forsake friv- 
volity, to strive after duty and truth, and 
to rest, not in the temporal, but in the 
eternal? 

There are few of us, surely, who have 
not hadsome such impressions during our 
wanderings and musings by the sea; whom 
it has not stirred now and then to some 
Serious thought and loftier resolves. It 
has led us somehow to feel afresh the so- 
lemnity of life; to think with dissatisfac- 
tion of the comparative emptiness and 
meanness of our ways, and to crave to be 
swayed and governed by grander ends, and 
to be moved by a greater spirit. If it be 
so, if the voice of the Lord has been at all 
audible to us upon the waters, calling us 
to higher things, let not its sound be for- 
gotten, or its effects fade. Let us come 
from this great and wide sea of his, with 
the mystery and majesty of which he has 
somewhat awed and quickened us, to seck 
to present ourselves anew to him, “a living 
sacrifice,” 


Has it. 
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ON TRIAL. 


To all NEW subscribers we will’send THE NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL 


TEACHER 3 months, en trial, for 20 cents. 


clubs of 5 or more, $1.25 each. 


THE NEW 


Regular yearly subscription, $1.50 ; 


QUARTERLY, 


For Sunday Schools, called THE NATIONAL QUARTERLY. is ready Send 3 cents 
for sample. Single copy, {2 cents per year; {00 copies, per quarter, $3.00. 


THE SCHOLAR’S WEEKLY 


Is one of the most helpful Lesson Leaves published. Single copy, 9 cents per year; 


100 copies for one month, 75 cents. 


Specimen free. 


THE LITTLE FOLKS, 


An Illustrated Child’s Paper, continues to have hosts of friends. 
per year; ciubs of {0 or more, 25 cents per year. 


Single copy, 30 cents 
Specimen free. 


ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Tarrant's Seltzer Aperient. 
Changes of temperature, irregularity of rest amd eat- 


ing, and exposures to drafts, are t and active 
agents in deranging the secretions of the oon E A dose 
of this aperient will prevent the evils resulting from 
such causes, and save many inconveniences and dan- 
gers. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Great Reduction in Price. 
CAXTON PRESS. 
Self-Inking, only $13. 


COLUMBIAN PRESSES, Self- 
Inking, from $2 to $36; will do the 









#50. Stamp for catalogue. 
CURTIS & MITCHELL, 
ls Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
Established 1547. 





Fleetwood, Dexter, 
1 Lester, Cevtenuial, 
Prices. Wood & Desigas. 









etc,, at Fuct ‘ 
with Jig & Circular 


LATHES <2 352crcs 
TOOLS & BARDWVARE ccc! ac: 
Carpenter 


chinisls, 3, and every Department of Me- 
chanical Trade, Send stamp for Catalogue, and 


state what kind of Tools or Machines you require. 


TALLMAN & McPADDEN, 607 Market St, Philad’a, 





work of a #250 Press. Presses from | 


| 
| ° 
$840 ORGANS like cut 
—FOR $100.— $300 for $90; $275 
Ps for &80; $235 for 
A vert Di $753 other siyles 
for =€5, $60, 650; 
40 and 835, &D 
‘ANOS — 8225; 
S800 do for S200; 
$750 do for $175; 
8700 do for $165; 
$650 do for $150; 
600 do tor $135 
JASH, Warranted 
6Yrs. GREATEST 
BAKGAINS ever 
otiered. Send for 
> Catalogues. Shect 
. Music a Half Price; 
some at I centa page. HORACE WATERS 
& SONS, 40 East 14th Street, New York. 





MAGIC LANTERNS 


For Public, Sunday-school, and Home Exhibitions. 
| 120 page Cutalogue free. Views illustrating all subjects. 


| C. T. MILLIGAN, 728 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 


A Profitable Business fora man with small capital. 
Prices Greatly Reduced, 








Cheapest Toy Lantern to Best Stereopticon 











CATALOGUE Ff KEB! UUTFIts WANTED! 
Great Needham ; THEO. J. HARBACH, 
Musical Marvei.{ $09 Fiber St., Philada., Pa. 





Rea classified reference catalogue of 8. &. 
supplies iree to any address. F. Li. Revell, Chicago. 


AGENTS WANTED. 





— wanted for Comprehensive Commentary, 
Address A. D. Worthington & Co., Hartford, Conn, 


A DAY to Agents convening for the FIRE- 
SIDE VISITOR, Terns and Outfit Free. Ad- 
dress P.O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 
Bl PAY.—With Stencil Outfits. What costs 4 cts. 
ABBOTT'S LARGE TYPE (Tliustrated) NEW 
TESTAMENT, 


sells rapidly for 0 cts. Catalogue free, S. M 
SPENCER, 112 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


WITH NOTES, isa splendid work for agents, Nothing 
like it. All want it. Price, @.00, Address, H. 5. 
GOODSPEED & CO., New York, or Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Wonderful, But True!!! What? 


Why, the fact that agents are doing better on the 
sale of Rev. 5S. T. Buck's “ LLLUSTRATED LORD'S 
PRAYER,” and other works of art, than they can 
possibly do elsewhere. An agent sends for 100, 
August 5, and writes, “ They are going like hot cakes.” 
Another oue in Albany, New Pork, orders 1000 on 
August 9 Can give you the names of many who are 
making from #2 to $15 per day. Send two-cent stamp, 
and be convinced, REV. Ss. T. BUCK, 

Milton, Northumberland Co., Pa, 

NEW BOOK!! 


as DARK awn, 


In this new volume the Popular Author of Night 
Scenes in the Bible portrays with vivid and thrilling 
force and eloquence the events of Sacred Truth, and 
adds fresh testimony to the beauty, pathos, and sub- 
limity of the Stories of the Bible. Agents will find 
this book with its sparkling thoughts, glowing style, 
beautiful engravings, and rich bindings, the best in the 
market. Terms liberal. Circulars free. Address 

J.C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 


STANLEY IN AFRICA, 


PEOPLE’S EDITION. 


AGENTS WANTED 
for Dr. MARCH'S 


Stanley's own story condensed into one superb vol- 
ume, over 500 pages, HO full-page engravings. The only 
original, authentic, reliable, and fully illustrated edi- 
tion within reach of the masses, 


LOOK!! PRICE COMPLETE ONLY $2.50. 
No monopoly ; no high-toned, gilt-edge prices. 
Popwar Books at popular prices is our motto. 
AG ENTS Don’t mistake, Send for circulars 


and see our offers. Address 
COLUMBIAN Book Co., HARTFORD, CONN, 


William Cullen Bryant's 


LATEST AND GREATEST WORK, 


Outselling all others combined. Richly Ulustrated, 
Has the NEW BRYANT BIOGRAPHY and New 
Steel Portrait. Sold only by subscription, 

WANTED.—A gentleman or lady of tact and ability 
with or without business ex perience. 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, New York. 


BOOK AGENTS !! 
F da a 
WE HAVE A NEW BOOK IN PRESS, ONE THAT WILL 

WAKE PROPLE UP. 


end tor circulars. Be in time for territory. 
AMERICAN PUBLISILLING CO., HartTrorp, Conn, 


A NEW EXCITING BOOK 


Bristling with Wild Adventures. The 
Deeds of the Daring Explorer 
ONLY 


STANLEY go's, 


The only aw/hentic and copyrighted cheap edition. 
Gives a full Aistory of his wonderful discoveries in 
Africa and marvelous journey down the Cumgo. It is 
ascinating as romance. J'rofusely illustrated, and 
highly endorsed ly the clergy and press. Agents are 
selling 10 to 25 per day. Nearly 10,000 seld. More 
AGENTS WANTED Por particulars and 

terms, address 
HUBBARD BROS., 733 Sansom St., Pbiladelphia. 


NORWICH LINE 
FOR 


Boston and Worcester, 
VIA NEW LONDON. 
NEW AND STAUNCH STEAMERS, 
City or Boston, Capt. William D. Ward. 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 
Ciry oF New York, Capt. I. C. Lanphear. 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 
FROM PIER 40, NORTH RIVER, 
Foot of Canal and Watt Streets, at 5.00 P. M. 


Steamboat Express Train leaves New London at 
1.40 A. M., arriving in Bustun at 6 A. M., in ample time 
for all Eastern Trains. 

Worcester and Portland Express leaves at 4.00 A. M., 
connecting at Putnaus for Boston, and at Worcester 
for Plymouth, Littleton, Bethlehem and Fabyan 
House, Portland, Lewiston, Bath, Augusta, and Ban- 
gor, arriving in Portland at lw P. M., aud Bangor at 
6.50 P. M., without trausfer. 

Accommodation Train leaves New London at 5.00 
A. M.. forall stations on New Loudon. Northern Cen- 
tral, Vermont, Norwich and Worcester, and New York 
and New Eugland Railroads. 


FREIGHT. The new and capacious freight and pas- 
senger (iron) steamer City of Lawrence will run in 
connection with steamer City of Boston, and steamer 
City of Norwich, in connection with steamer City of 
New York, leaving daily, Sundays excepted 

BF Shippers can rely on dispatch and lowest rates. 

For furtier information inquire of 


W. H. TURNER, Agent, 
Mier © North River N, 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL, 


REWARD CARDS FOR SUNDAY AND DAY 
SCHOOLS. Prices to svit the tim ever 500 kinds 
and designs—comprising Motto Cards—Reward Cards 
—seripture Text Cards—Seutinent Cards—Bible Verse 
Cards—Good Desire Cards—and Hymnal Cards. 
TEACHERS’ price list EDUCATIONAL CARDS 
SENT FREE to any address. J. H. BUFFORD’S 
SONS, Publishers of Novelties in Fine Arts, ld4l to 147 

| Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 





THE SUNDAY af Rw TIMES. » 


[November 9, 1878. 








JohnWanamaker’s 


} 
For the Distribution, at 
uniformly low prices, of 
Reliable Dry Goods, 
Ready Made Suits for 
Ladies, Gentlemen, and 


Children; Hats, Boots 


Blackboards. 


Better and Cheaper than Ever. 
d Gentl Furnishi Good f kind. } sche staat 
"easel os * U, 2 on 4 : | The attention of Sunday-school superintendents is called to the new Revolving J. ESTEY & CO. 


and ee | Blackboards manufactured for The Sunday School Times. It will be noticed that a BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
Ren ~ reduction has been made in the price of the larger revolving boards, and that the ordi- (a Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


nary blackboards (not revolving) have been placed at prices so low that almost any  Musicrans throughout Europe and America are 


hs unanimous in their praises of the Estey ORGAN. 
| Sunday-school can afford one. All frames are of black walnut, and the slating used 
Has been awarded at the Paris Exposition of 1878 to 


Among the latest is the following, from the world- 
| is unequaled, 
J. & P. Coats, 


renowned violinist, Wilhelm :— 
For their best Six-Cord Spool Cotton, confirming the 
estimate placed upon their goods at all the World's 
Expositions, from that at London, 1862, to the Centen- 
nial Exposition of 1876, where they took a diploma for 
“SUPERIOR STRENGTH AND EXCELLENT 
QUALITY. 


The Second Prize of a Silver Medal was taken by 
the Willimantic Linen Company, which claims to be 
the special champion of American industry, and which 























es 


“TI herewith testify with great pleasure that the 
Estey Organs are fine (beautiful) beyond comparison; 
I rate them above similar instruments of any other 
manufacturers. The tone is full, round and noble; the 
touch exceedingly light and easy 
stiuction of blameless solidity.” 

AUGUST WILHELM]. 


, and the whole con- 


SINGLE REVOLVING BOARD. 


The revolving feature of the single board is in every way satisfactory. The iron fittings on which 
the board revolves are turned so accurately that while the board turns with the slightest pressure, 
itis held firm and true in its upright position. By means of a self-acting spring, the board becomes 
stationary at each half revolution, remaining so until the spring is released. The need of pins to keep 
the board stationary being thus dispensed with, it can be turned in less time and-with less trouble than 
any other board manufactured. The frame, occupying so little space on the floor, is much less cumber- 
has extensively advertised a Grand Prize ut Paris. | some than an easel or the ordinary frame for revolving boards. [t is also mounted on castors, and can 
NO GRAND PRIZES were awarded | thus be easily moved about. 


for Spool Oursen at PARIS. 


Messrs. J & P. Coats have established in Pawtucket, ie : = * Te $ 
R. 1., the largest Spool Cotton Mills in the United Contains Six New and Beautiful Carols for 
States. Every process of manufacture, J yt cm eee | Ch ristmas. 
cotton to the finished spool, is conducted there. 1eir j a aes P 
Ametican-made Spoot Cotton took the award at the | y Thousands will testify to the value of the former 
Centennial, aud while they have never claimed special | ! numbers, and No. 9 is believed to be of equal merit. - 
merit for their American-made Spool Cotton over that | Either Number, trom 1 to 9, sent on receipt of price. 


manufactured in their Scotch Mills, they have the | By Mail, 5 cts.; $4 per 100 copies. 


sauisiaction of announcing that they bave so identified | del 
Dr. Vincent’s Christmas Service 


themselves with this country, that 
of 18 pages, Songs, Responsive Readings, etc. 
Price by mail, 10 ets.; $7.50 per 100 copies. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 Fast Ninth Street, New York. 
73 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


REV. T. L. CUYLER’S 
NEW BOOK. 
POINTED PAPERS for the Christian {Life. 
T.L. CUYLER. 12mo, $1.50. 
THOUGIIT HIV Es. 
THE EMPTY CE 
THK CEDAR C WISTIAN a 
STRAY AKROWS 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 


CUNNINGHAM’S LECTURES..........-------- $: 
DAUBIGNE’S CALVIN 
HODGE’S OUTLINES OF by eae 
MACDUFF’'S EVENTIDE AT BETHEI 
w ARNER'S BROKEN WALLS 

KING'S PEUPLE. . vols. 
LITTLE LIG cee alee ns M 
HOME LESSONS ON THE OL D PATHS 
Ch ee eoiEe. A Tale Meade) ; 

CULROSS ON JOHN 

SPRINGDALE SERIES. 6 vols. 


- ____ PUBLICATIONS. : 
Will be Issued November 10th. 


BIGLOW & MAIN’S 


Christmas Annual 
No. 9, 
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A board of this style 3 x 44 feet, giving on 
both sid+s a surface of 27 square feet, costs $14. 
AMER IC A, 
As represented by J. & P. Coats, is still | 
AHEAD IN SPOOL COTTON. 


BATES & COATES, 


Sole Agents in Philadelphia for J. & P. Coats. 


ow) 
CuilCts VIO) 


Murneus DUT eee 
ss 


A very large board of this style, 4.x 6 feet, 
giving on both sides a surface of 48 square feet, | 
costs $17. 


by Rev. 
By the same author: 


f 


¥ 


VY yp, Ap 


—.. =e 


DOUBLE REVOLVING BOARDS. 


The double boards revolve at the base. Each frame contains two boards that can be moved up or 
| down at pleasure. The advantage of the double board is that it furnishes a large amount of surface 
without occupying any more space than asingle board. The frame revolves as readily as the sing'e 





Goods forwarded to any part of the U. S., 
by Mail. Samples sent free, if desired. 





Sle pas ni pi 


Possessing superior facilities by close connection through 
our wholesale department with American manufactures, 
and by direct importation of foreign goods, we are enable¢ 
to offer a large variety at the lowest prices. TRIMMED 
HATS and BONNETS, STRAW and FELT GOODS, RIBBONS, 
FLOWERS, FEATHERS, BLACK and COLORED DRESS SILKS, 
WHITE GOODS, LACES, and EMBROIDERIES, HANDKER- 
CHIEFS, GLOVES, LEATHER GOODS, etc. Im fact, every 
article a lady requires in MILLINERY and FANCY GOODS. 
Ladies residing outside of Philadelphia can order by mail, 
as we will forward goods by mail on receipt of money, or 
by express C. 0. D., to any part of the United States. 
Specimen copies CUSTER'S JOURNAL OF FASHION, con- 
taining fashion articles, choice literature, etc., will be 
mailed free on application. 


The Willcox & Gibbs New 
“AUTOMATIC” 


Silent Sewing Machine. 


NO REGULATING OF TENSIONS 

NO PREPARATORY kXPERIMENTS. 
NO ADJUSTING OF NEEDLES. _ 

NO PREPARING OF SHUTTLES. 

“NO WINDING OF BOBBINS. 

~~ NO COAXING OR TESTING, 
But INSTANT and IMMEDIATE READINESS FOR ALL 
KINDS OF WORK. 


Come and see it expecting much, and you will yet be 
astonished at its marvelous workings. It is far supe- 
rivr to any possible representation of it, 


D. S. EWING, Wholesale & Retail Dealer, 


1127 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


“HELPING HAND, 


THE BEST BOOK. 
ForSunday -Schools and Praise 
Meetings. 2 Composers, 14¢ Writers 
see Pages, 175 Hymas and Songs. 
by W.T. Giffe & JH. zessarens. 
. Sample Copy, Sbe., $30.00 per 100, 
WGno D.Newna.t & Co., Pubs., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. a 


SACRAMENTAL SABBATLIS. | 


board, and, being on castors, is easily moved from one place to another. 





A frame like this, containing two movable boards, each 
3x44 feet, giving mm all a surface of 54 square ‘eet 


costs $18. 


These Rlackboards, although offered at prices so much below what have heretofore been charged by 
manufacturers of Blaekboards, are oi the first quality in every respect. 


24 x 34 feet, 
3 x43 “ 
34x5 

4 x6 


and the surface, upon which either chalk or slate-pencil ean be used, wi)] hold good for years. 


Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, 610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The frames are of black walnut, 


MARGERY’S SON (Holt) 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, N. Y. 


The Races of European Turkey; 


THEIR HISTORY, CONDITION, 


AND PROSPECTS. 


By Rev. E. L. CLARK, Member of the American 
Oriental Society. 


1 VOL.,8VO, WITIL MAP, RED CLOTH, $% 


A work of marked ability and great interest, pre- 
senting the only general historical and descriptive 
account of the various races until recently held in 
subjection under Turkish rule, and which are now to 
play so important a part in European history. 


DODD, MEAD, & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
NEW YORK. 


FAIR AND FESTIVAL. 


The Managers of the PRESBYTERIAN HOME 
FOR WIDOWS AND SINGLE WOMEN purpos: 
holding a Fair and Festival in aid of the Home. at 
Horticultural Hall, Philadelphia, beginning Monday, 
November 11, 1878, and continuing ore week. Any 
P esbyterian Church in the city, not yet pledged fora 
table at the Fair, is requested to send a representative 
to the meetings to be held on Tuesdays, commencing 
with October 15, at 12 o'clock, at 1331 Chestnut Street. 

Aids are needed for the Country Store, and for the 
Newspaper and Floral Department. 
for the Restaurant. 


Also, provisions 
For further iuformation address 
MRS. SAMUEL FIELD, 

237 South Forty-second Street. 
MRS. D. HADDOCK, 806 Pine Street. 


OR RHEUMATISM use Carlisle's Medicated Un- 
derwerr Many have found relief by its use. Shirt 
or Drawers each $1.50 and $2.00. When ordering send 
your size and —— 


. D. CARLISLE, Pittsburgh. 


SAC RAMENTA LSA RBA THS. Ten cents per copy 
|! Mailed free. Address M. K., Box 53. Kinderhook. New 





